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ANCIENT CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
By GERHARD FRIEDRICH | 
I 


I saw the star of Bethlehem 

Above your house last night, 

And wondered whether you within 
Were touched by love, and free from sin, 
And kindled by its light. 


II 


If Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
But not in me and you — 

His only end was Calvary, 

And never can the angels’ plea 
Of Peace-on-Earth come true. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE CHURCH — 
INHERENT AND ACCIDENTAL 


By JOHN GC. BENNETT 


put my emphasis upon the weaknesses of the Church. My own 

personal tendency is to stress the grounds for believing that a 
kind of reformation is taking place within the contemporary Church 
and that in this reformation there is great hope for the Church and for 
the world. On the other hand it is important for churchmen to be 
fully aware of the immense limitations and weaknesses in the life of 
the Church. It is one of the grounds for hope that the present leader- 
ship of Protestantism is critical of the Church as an institution. This 
was one of the chief notes in the discussions at the Oxford World Con- 
ference. The Protestant Churches do show signs of real repentance. It 
is significant that Dr. Visser ’t Hooft who, as General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches is a central figure in the institutional life 
of the Church, should write a book under the title — an adaptation of 
Pascal's description of man — “The Wretchedness and the Greatness 
of the Church.” The wretchedness of the Church is the theme of this 
paper but it should not be read without acknowledgment of the great- 
ness of the Church. 

It is difficult to distinguish between inherent and accidental limita- 
tions in the Church. ‘Those that are accidental are usually symptoms 
of the inherent limitations. In the discussion that follows this will al- 
ways be understood. In a sense there is only one inherent weakness — 
the fact that the Church is a community of human beings with their 
characteristic sins and failures. It should be added that the peculiar 
combination of the divine and human strands in the life of the Church — 
imposes a special temptation on its members. It provides resources for 
the sanctification of much that is the result of human sin and error. 
When the Church goes uncriticized and when power within it is con- 
centrated and unchecked, evil in the Church acquires a rankness all 
its own. The rigidity, intolerance and blind conservatism of the 


Church has made it seem at times the major obstacle to liberty and to 
the more humane hopes of men. 


if I were not writing this paper under an assignment I should not 
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The inherent limitations of the Church can best be seen under two 
general heads. Both of them suggest permanent dilemmas in the life 
of the Church. They cannot be separated entirely but they do involve 
two large areas of difficulty that only partly overlap. The first is the 
kind of moral and religious weakness that may be regarded as the inva- 
sion of the Church by the world, its unregenerate character as a human 
community. The second is the religious and intellectual limitations 
that make it impossible for Christians to see truth in the same light. 
The first gives rise to the perpetual dilemma of inclusiveness versus 
exclusiveness in relation to the world. The second gives rise to the per- 
petual dilemma of unity versus freedom in the life of the Church. So 
far as these dilemmas are concerned I think that to them can be applied 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s principle that there are no ultimate solutions in 
history, that our life must move from one proximate solution to an- 
other. The reason that each of these problems is intrinsic to the nature 
of the Church is that any solution will tend to give too great emphasis 
to one of two contrasting values and will intensify the temptations 
which go with the exaggeration of that value. ‘This is not a pessimistic 
conclusion. But proximate solutions may represent great advances if 
it is recognized that they are not ultimate. 


I 


The first dilemma has been made familiar in one form in the con- 
trast between the ideas of the Church and of the sect in the sense in 
which Troeltsch used these words. How inclusive should the Church 
be in its membership? How far should it accommodate itself to the 
institutions of the world? If it makes its standards of membership lax, 
as is now the case in both Catholicism and Protestantism, and even in 
American denominations which have a sectarian origin (see Baptist 
statistics!), it will inevitably become in large measure secularized. ‘The 
conduct of its members will be little different from that of ordinarily 
decent citizens outside the Church. It will perform valuable priestly 
and pastoral functions. It will help to keep up the general community 
standard. It will preserve contact with the total community and with 
its major institutions including the state, and in so doing may have 
considerable Christian influence. If there is freedom within it and if 
not too complete a bargain has been made with the world, it can hold 
before its members and before society at large, without great distor- 
tions, the gospel which it represents. This will have its own effect, some- 
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times in spite of the Church itself. ‘There is objectivity in the Gospel 
and it cannot be entirely obscured by its representatives. If the Church 
is primarily sacramental there is another kind of objectivity that, al- 
though easily abused and ineffective as a corrective, enables multitudes. 
of souls to bear the burdens of life and death. If there is some approach 
to a sound combination of these two kinds of ministry, the result may 
have great positive value even though the Church has paid a high 
price in its accommodation to the world; and the Church itself may be 
changed at any time by its Gospel. 


II 


It is a weakness for the Church to become as much like the world as 
the churches that I have described, as the churches are to which we 
belong. But when we try to correct that weakness and make the Church 
more exclusive we may do what at a given time is required but we run 
into weaknesses of an opposite kind. The first effect is divisiveness and 
we have the sectarianism which I shall consider under the second major 
difficulty. But there are three other effects. There is an inevitable 
tendency toward self-righteousness in the Church. For a time this may 
be the price of heightened religious devotion and moral zeal but the 
second generation of self-righteous exclusiveness may be without com- 
pensation. It may mean a Church without love, a Church which is the 
reflection of the various forms of complacency and even of meanness 
among its members. A second result is the loss of contact with the com- . 
munity at large and with that the loss of opportunity to save souls and 
to influence the character of institutions. A third result is that the ex- 
clusive church (sect) is so cut off from the main body of Christians that 
it loses the chance to be corrected or enriched by the larger fellowship. 

The second major form of limitation with its accompanying di- 
lemma grows out of the fact that the human spirit sees truth from a 
limited perspective and so mixes truth with error. The divergencies 
between equally competent and equally sincere minds is a constant 
problem in the Church as it is in many other spheres. There are other 
reasons for the disunity of the Church than these differences of con- 
viction and they are found so tangled with such differences that it is 
hard to determine how important the latter really are. All that I claim 
here is that these differences are not only a facade for other factors but 
that they do have their own effects. Many differences can be included 
within a united Church and others within a looser type of federation, 
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but there remain differences which for as long a time as we can now 


foresee will lead to separation and conflict. 


The chief of these differences is, of course, that which divides the 
Roman Church from the other Churches of Christendom. Here we 
have to do not only with theological conflicts that might be compre- 
hended within an inclusive Church but absolute jurisdictional claims 
countered by the absolute rejection of them. It is a very grievous thing 
that the Christian Church is divided in this way, both for itself and for 
its impact upon civilization. We Protestants speak of what the Church 
is doing but the Church to most of Europe and Latin America means 
the Roman Church. While that Church is in a minority in this country, 
its impact upon American life is coming to be almost as strong as that 
of Protestantism as a whole. The separation between Catholicism and 
Protestantism in America, and the fact that they are in many ways 
working against each other without either Christian fellowship or 
mutual trust, are very dark shadows upon the Church here. It is noth- 
ing less than appalling that, while we make great claims for the Chris- 
tian Church, we must admit actual distrust of the one Church that has 
most power in the world. 

‘This separation within the Church, which is both a breach in the 
fellowship of Christians and an enormous obstacle to the effectiveness 
of the Church, is reflected in some degree in other conflicts between | 
Protestants and Catholics — Anglo-Catholics and the Eastern Ortho- 
dox. In these cases there is a larger area for possible co-operation and 
for more real continuity of mind. I do not mean to underestimate the 
problems here but they are much less frustrating, much less marks of 
the wretchedness of the Church. 

One other important religious difference is the contrast between 
forms of Christianity that have been influenced by modern criticism 
and those which represent a Confessionalism or a Biblicism that tries 
to be self-sufficient and resists intellectual criticism. I believe that here 
we are dealing with a phenomenon that may pass, but at the present 
time there is a converging of aggressively fundamentalist forces and 
they have gained strength from the popularity of the new sects. ‘The 
casual radio listener would judge them an extremely important part 
of American Protestantism. This kind of difference is found chiefly 
within denominations rather than between them. 

These differences, which have real religious and intellectual roots, 
point to the second dilemma: the difficulty of giving sufficient empha- 
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sis to both freedom and unity. In the name of freedom we divide the 
Church into fragments. In the name of unity we may quench the spirit. 
In the name of freedom we may encourage people to miss the richness 
of the total Christian fellowship and of the full range of Christian 
truth. In the name of unity we may encourage the tolerance of indiffer- 
ence and cut the nerve of sincere conviction. 

This is the best place to call attention to the results of disunity, 
whether it be traced to real differences of conviction or to other causes. 
The break in fellowship between those branches of the Church which 
are as different in theology or piety as Catholics and Protestants or 
Missouri Lutherans and Congregationalists is clear enough, and is in 
itself a great evil. But even among those Churches which represent the 
same general type of Christianity there is a great handicap in denomi- 
nationalism. This is most serious in the local community where com- 
petitive churches often strangle one another though little more than 
the momentum of institutions keeps them apart. We have no entirely 
satisfactory method of establishing a new church in a new community. 
In spite of much effective co-operative work Iam impressed by the fact 
that most vital concrete activity in the churches encourages denomina- 
tionalism. One sees the spectacle of many Christians who believe in the 
ecumenical Church but who spend their lives making their own de- 
nominations more aggressive. ‘he ecumenical idea is strong in our 
time but the power of denominational institutions is difficult to curb. 

‘The accidental limitations of the Church are, as I have said, symp- 
toms of those that are inherent. It would be useless to begin to recount 
all the symptoms that might come to mind. There are three kinds of 


symptoms that can be described in general terms and I shall limit 
myself to them. 


Ill 


The first contemporary limitation is the lack of distinctive Christian 
conviction and even of knowledge concerning the content of the Chris- 
tian faith within the Church itself. This is not an accidental weakness 
in an inclusive Church, but in the modern period the inroads of secular 
assumptions have been so great in the Church itself that we find this 
to be our special problem. It is astonishing that three things can be 
true at the same time in America — a steady increase in membership in 
the Church, greatly improved opportunities for general education, a 
noticeable growth in religious illiteracy. Who can explain the fact 
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that while in 1890 the total number of Church members constituted 
22.5 percent of the population, after all of the “acids of modernity” 
have done their work the total number of members in 1944 is 52.5 
percent of the population? (Year Book of American Churches, 1948, 
p- 151.) These figures are a sign of the Church’s opportunity but they 
also suggest the Church’s failure to educate its own constituency. 

The degree of the failure and the reasons for it may be debated by 
partisans of the various educational approaches but most of them 
would admit that all approaches have in large measure failed. The 
conventional Sunday School, the modern methods of religious educa- 
tion, the sermon as a medium for teaching, evangelism, have all left a 
disappointingly small deposit of knowledge and conviction. The 
Protestant churches have also failed to counteract the secularizing 
tendencies in public education, and they have not done much better 
in institutions of higher education of their own founding. Much of this 
is the result of our religious pluralism, not so much Protestant sec- 
tarianism as the necessity of doing justice to Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews in the same community. But it is difficult to believe that real 
awareness of the issues and a willingness on the part of Protestants to 
pay a high price for Christian influences in education would not have 
produced far better results. Whoever may be at fault, the churches are 
left today in a condition of great inner weakness because the Christian 
faith has so small a hold upon their members. Both education and 
evangelism will be needed to correct this and a change that is perva- 
sive may have to wait upon a spiritual revival that the churches cannot 
plan. At present it is difficult to discover much beyond confusion of 
counsel and there are few signs of any such revival. Yet it is not impos- 
sible that in 1950 we will discover that the proportion of church mem- 
bers has continued to increase! 


IV 


The second accidental limitation is the way in which the Church 
reflects conflicts and divisions in the world. This is at the root of most 
of its ethical impotence. In our time the conflicts between nations have 
divided the Church less deeply than has been true at any time since the 
rise of modern nationalism. Among the communions that adhere to 
the World Council of Churches there has been a very notable gain at 
this point. But the struggles between the Roman Church and the 
Orthodox Churches in eastern Europe, which are in part the reflection 
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of conflicts between nationalities, are intensely bitter. There is also a. 
considerable gulf between the Greek speaking and Slavic speaking 
Orthodox Churches. The way in which the Soviet Government 1s using 
the Russian Church to support-its political policies in the Balkans is 
one of the most flagrant examples of the invasion of the Church by the 
world. To point to it as such should not be a signal for self-righteous 
criticism from churches which have been used in the past in similar 
ways, but it is very disturbing. 

When we come to the racial and the social divisions that are reflected 
in the Church there is little ground for encouragement. Here I shall 
deal only with American Protestantism. American churches are racial 
churches. This is true of local churches almost universally. Denomina- 
tions may make a place in their total bodies for Negro and white Chris- 
tians, but there is often ecclesiastical segregation, as in the case of the 
Negro jurisdiction in the Methodist Church. There seems to be no 
solution in sight of the problem of the local church in a racially mixed 
community. The usual pattern has been for the white church to pre- 
serve its identity as long as possible and then to move or die, giving 
place to the Negroes who move into the neighborhood. ‘The churches 
in their teaching are becoming more and more drastic in their criticism 
of racial discrimination and segregation. What they are doing on a 
national scale has promise. But on the local level both the policies and 
the attitudes of churches contradict their teaching and it is doubtful if 
even those who are aware of this fact know what to do about it. 

The reflection of class differences in the Church is not quite so clear 
but it is still pervasive. The statistical picture is confused. Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass (Douglass & Brunner: The Protestant Church as a Social In- 
stitution, pp. 51-52) denies that Protestantism as a whole is one-sided 
as a class institution, but he admits that one factor in his calculations is 
the strength of Protestantism among Negroes. So, the statistics which 
on the surface suggest social inclusiveness in American Protestantism 
really point to the fact of racial segregation. The Federal Council of 
Churches is initiating a statistical study of this problem that should 
give more adequate guidance than we have at present. In the mean- 
time, there are a few massive facts that are not in dispute. Local 
churches tend to be one-sided in their constituencies. Denominations 
are also one-sided, whatever may be the total picture in Protestantism. 
The lay leadership in the most influential Protestant denominations 
with few exceptions belongs to the middle class world. The Federal 
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Council Committee on the State of the Church in 1936 reported that 
“the leaders of the local Protestant churches, particularly those which 
have largest influence, do not belong to the stratum of the American 
people whose incomes are below $2,000 a year.” “And,” the committee 
added, “they are likely to look with hesitation and fear upon the strug- 
gle of the masses for better conditions of life.’ Some of the reasons for 
the social one-sidedness of Protestantism involve problems that seem 
insoluble. Catholics and Jews are much more numerous than Protes- 
tants in our industrial cities. Protestant worship is culturally divisive 
and it is difficult to see how it can be otherwise when the emphasis is 
upon preaching. ‘The consequences of this cultural divisiveness are 
seen in the contrast between the newer sects and the older established 
denominations. So far as local churches are concerned, the way in 
which population is distributed by social strata in the residential areas 
of cities often makes social inclusiveness difficult. Experiments with 
inclusive local churches are desirable, but even more urgent is the 
effort to make the larger units of Protestantism, the denominations, 
socially inclusive. 

I am indebted to Professor Homrighausen of Princeton Seminary 
for the following results of a study made by the Office of Public Opin- 
ion Research at Princeton University in 1945. The proportions of the 
members in each religious group from three income levels of the popu- 
lation is given in percentages: 

Low Middle Upper 


Roman Catholic 64 28 8 
Jewish 46 33 21 
Baptist 64 | i) 
Methodist 45 42 13 
Lutheran A” 43 10 
Presbyterian 34 40 26 
Episcopal 33 35 32 
Congregational 41 39 20 
Non-members 61 28 at 


_ The proportion of the entire population on each of the three income levels 


iS: , 
Low Middle Upper 


48.4 35 16.4 


These figures indicate how the Protestant denominations differ from 
one another in their social one-sidedness. They bear out the conten- 
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tion of Dr. Douglass that Protestantism as a whole is not off-center to 
as great an extent as is usually supposed. If one were to analyze the 
situation with the rural-urban contrast in mind the result would prob- 
ably show that some denominations (the Congregationalists, for exam- 
ple) which have a high percentage of their members in the low bracket 
are still very remote from the industrial workers. From the point of 
view of social conflict this is as important as any analysis in terms of in- 
come alone. It would also be interesting to know what the figures 
would be if the North alone were studied. Protestantism is still the reli- 
gion of the whole community in parts of the South. 

The following are some of the consequences of the racial and social 
divisions in the Church: (1) the life of the Church itself becomes a de- 
nial of Christian fellowship; (g) the Church fails in large part as a 
solvent in conflicts between races and classes; (3) there is lacking within 
the same church a sufficient representation of the various interests 
which distort ethical judgment to make possible real mutual correction 
within the Church itself. This last result puts the ministers who are so- 
cially sensitive into the difficult and partly false position of having to 
be the representatives, against their own laymen, of groups that are 
outside the fellowship of the Church. 


Vv 


A third accidental limitation closely related to the first is the very 
widespread spiritual and intellectual mediocrity in the leadership of 
the Church. Here again I shall limit myself to the problem that con- 
fronts American Protestantism. I shall be careful to avoid unfair gen- 
eralizations. It may be true that on the average in religious devotion, 
moral integrity or professional competence, the Protestant ministers in 
America at the present time compare favorably with large bodies of 
clergy in any period. Certainly there have been periods in which the 
conditions among the clergy have been far worse! Also, men under 
testing are often better than they seem in quiet times. One hears that 
chaplains are at their best near the front lines. Almost all of the clergy 
of Norway — to mention only one country where the church situation 
became very clear under the German occupation — showed that they 
had heroic stature. I wonder if, before the test came, they seemed any 
better than the average among us. Perhaps they were no better before 
the test came than the 1,000 Danish clergymen whom Kierkegaard dis- 
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_ missed as 1,000 professionals who did little more than make a living 
out of the Cross of Christ! (Attack Upon “Christendom,” passim.) 

What follows is not written out of any special sourness on this sub- 
ject but merely to make sure that some real problems in the life of the 
Church enter into our discussion as a group. 

The local Protestant church is too dependent for the quality of its 
life upon the personality and gifts of its minister. In most denomina- 
tions there is no part of the service of worship which the minister can- 
not turn into an offense. A thoughtful chaplain (perhaps less patient 
- with the frailties of his brethren than a Christian should be) visited 
several churches recently in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Texas, 
and he wrote to me: “I came to pray and remained to scoff.” He de- 
scribed one of the services as follows: “On the floor stood the com- 
-munion table. A profusion of summer flowers hid the cross and dining 
table candlesticks. . . . Above the cross loomed the big pulpit with the 
little preacher. The man is above the table of the sacrament. He towers 
above the cross. Man is central.’ ‘The writer may have been hypercriti- 
cal, but much of the time man is central and if the man in question is 
not a helpful mediator of the Gospel almost all may be lost in that situa- 
tion. Great gifts are not necessary — but at least the right kind of reli- 
gious awareness is necessary and the right kind of humility that will 
keep the minister from calling attention chiefly to himself. In the Bible 
and in liturgies that may be used quite freely there lies the possibility 
of the minister’s pointing beyond himself to God, to Christ, to the 
Gospel, to the larger Church. Where the minister does that, though 
the sermon be poor, all is not lost for the worshipper. I think that it is 
a safe generalization that the greatest single weakness of American 
Protestantism is to be found in the number of local churches in which 
the worshipper is frustrated. (One should add to these the number of 
local churches where the worshipper should be frustrated!) 

The weakness of the leadership in American Protestantism can be 
seen in other ways. We may see it in the conceptions of the Gospel that 
underlie preaching in thousands of churches. ‘This preaching may 
have the faults of a narrow fundamentalism; it may do no more than 
soothe the complacent and evade every disturbing moral problem; or 
it may be the kind of moralistic exhortations that leave unhealed those 
whose consciences are already awakened. Or it may be a jumble of 
unrelated platitudes and anecdotes. 
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I distrust my own generalizations about the content of preaching but 
recently a secretary of a mission board in whom I have much confi- 
dence said that he becomes more pessimistic about the Church the 
more he analyzes the sermons that he hears. He said that they usually 
had one of two faults — “dry rot” or an irrelevant idealism. 

We may see the weakness of Protestant leadership in the fact that is 
very widely reported by those who work among ministers that a large 
proportion of them have a defeated attitude and want, more than any- 
thing else, to move. Many of them should move and I am not criticizing 
them; but there is a vast waste in some of the denominations that grows 
out of the fact that men lose heart and churches run down because it is 
so difficult to move a man to the right church or to deliver any church 
from the wrong man. I have known some ministers to be defeated be- 
cause they have lost their early confidence in Christianity and their 
early belief in the specific mission of the Church. 

‘We may see the weakness of Protestant leadership in the fact that so 
many ministers come to follow the lines of least resistance in their 
forms of activity. They may continue to be busy about many things, 
but have no capacity to plan their lives, to study or to think. 

The leaders of Protestantism have failed to make much impression 
on the class and racial prejudices of their constituencies. ‘Che results of 
the intensive teaching of the Social Gospel among the clergy themselves 
have been disappointing in the Church at large. One indication of this 
is that during the past twelve years some of the immediate social goals 
of this teaching have been realized in the nation, but this has been ac- 
complished in the teeth of the opposition of the majority of white, 
middle class Protestants. The pressures of class interest have been only 
slightly modified by religious teaching. 

There is much cause for pessimism concerning the Church if one 
counts up its limitations as I have been asked to do. This is especially 
true if one omits, as I must do here, the glorious chapters in the history 
of the contemporary Church or if one ignores for the moment the faith- 
ful and creative work that is done by ministers and laymen in thou- 
sands of churches. Always from the days when Paul saw the best and 
the worst in the churches that he served there have been these contrasts 
in the life of the Church. But deeper than these contrasts there is the 
fact that the Church bears constant witness to the truth by which it is 


corrected and even in its darkest days it mediates the Spirit of God that 
is ever seeking to transform it. 


THE CHRISTOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


By CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


Y SHE invitation to membership in the World Council of 
Churches is extended to “all Christian bodies throughout 
the world which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 

Saviour.” The purpose of this paper is to point out that this phrasing 

is essentially un-Biblical, that it is not really what the orthodox creeds 

of the Church affirm, and that it is therefore unsuitable to provide an 
appropriate doctrinal basis for the World Council. 

I am aware, of course, of the fact that the phrase is a quotation from 
an earlier document. That does not justify its retention, however, for 
the only excuse for a quotation is that it offers a better phrasing than 
_ any alternative formulation. The intention of the formula is obvious, 
- and with that Iam in the heartiest agreement. If that were not the case, 
I certainly would not devote as much time as I have to this movement 
during the past few years. I assume that it means to affirm what the 
Council of Nicaea attempted to state — that the eternal God has per- 
formed an ultimate act of revelation and redemption in the person of 
Jesus. It is because the formula before us does not say that that I am so 
heartily opposed to it. 

I have no desire to propose a specific alternative, but in order that 
you may know the direction to which I would lead your thinking I 
shall offer a suggestion. The Biblical text of the ecumenical movement 
has been John 17:21. There Jesus prays that his followers may be one 
in order that all men may know that God has sent him. Hence, would it 
not be fitting to use a formula based on this Biblical phrase? All Chris- 
tian bodies which affirm that God has sent Jesus Christ as the Saviour 
of men and which accept him as the Lord of life should be invited to 
join the World Council of Churches. 

Let us begin our consideration where I think that all theological 
discussion should begin, with the New Testament. Our purpose is not 
to show how the Formula of Chalcedon was anticipated in the New 
Testament. To talk about the New Testament evidence in terms of 
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“Christ in his human nature” and “Christ in his divine nature” 1s to 
apply utterly un-Biblical categories. We must try to see what New 
Testament language meant to the people who originally used it and 
we should remember in this connection at the outset that “Son of man” 
does not refer to his humanity nor “Son of God” to his divinity. If any 
contrast is to be made between these titles it is exactly the reverse. Every 
formulation about Christ in terms of that historical error is obsolete 
and erroneous. 

In understanding New Testament language, it should be realized 
that the question is not one of the application of the word theos to 
Jesus. As Paul said, ‘““There are many theoi.”’ When he added, that for 
“us” there is only one, he did not mean Jesus. Many years ago President 
McGiffert pointed out, in his God of the Early Christians, that there 
were gentile Christians who directed their piety toward “our God 
Jesus” (to use Ignatius’ phrase) rather than to the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. When these referred to Jesus 
as theos, that did not mean that he was identical with the one God of 
the universe any more than when Philo called the logos by the name 
theos. 


I 


The earliest tradition about Jesus is of one who prayed — and not 
to himself. It is of one who sought to do not his own will but the will 
of God. Presumably, these might have differed. He speaks with author- 
ity, but it is with a recognition that there are things which only the 
Father knows. He rejects the appellation “good,” for God alone is good. 
He is represented as performing marvelous deeds — exorcizing de- 
mons, healing the sick, and raising the dead. But these are not reported 
in order to prove that this is God who is thus acting. The same works 
are reported of others in the New Testament as well. These powers are 
not offered as proofs of the divinity of Jesus but demonstrations of the 
presence in his ministry of the dawning salvation. 

Mark climaxed his story with an incident in which Jesus says, “Who 
do men say that lam?” The later creeds approached that question onto- 
logically. The New Testament formulation is entirely functional. Is 
he one of the prophets or the one whom God anoints as his representa- 
tive and through whom his kingdom will come? Peter unhesitatingly 
affirmed the latter. This was the faith of the Early Church. There are 
excellent New Testament scholars who do not believe that it was held 
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by Jesus himself. I am among those who believe that it was. And there 
is only one way in which the Synoptic tradition does have Jesus affirm 
it; namely, as the Son of man who will come on the clouds of heaven 
in judgment. 

Admittedly, it is impossible to separate with absolute certainty the 
teaching of Jesus from the earliest teaching about him. We have no 
records except those which were preserved affirming that Jesus was the 
Christ. No strand of tradition leaves out that title. ““Christ’”’ was not a 
divine being; it was a function ascribed in Christian faith to the par- 
ticular historical individual, Jesus of Nazareth. The New Testament 
knows nothing of a “Christ of faith’ other than the Jesus of history. 
Even the exalted Christ of Paul, ‘‘in’’ whom the believer lives, is none 
other than he who had died for our sins and had been raised for our 
_ justification. “Christ” is a faith about the Jesus of history. He was the 
one whom God had anointed, through whom salvation came, and who 
would soon come to consummate that salvation. By definition, Messiah 
is not himself God, but the representative of God, the one through 
whom he redeems his people. By the resurrection of Jesus, God had 
vindicated his Messiah. 

It is unnecessary to give here any detailed consideration to contro- 
versial questions as to how soon the Messianic category was outgrown 
by the early Christians, or which of the titles applied to Jesus presup- 
pose Hellenistic background and which were exclusively Jewish. It 
is indisputable that in the earliest writings which we possess this transi- 
tion had already taken place. When Paul wrote to his gentile churches, 
the Christian faith was no longer simply that Jesus was the Christ. 
Christ had become a second name. Faith now affirms that Jesus Christ 
is Lord. The eschatological framework of redemption is not given up, 
but a new prominence is given to a deliverance which God has already 
accomplished through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Even 
more than in the Synoptics, the message is not who Jesus Christ is. It is 
what God has done for men through him. The angelic powers have 
been overthrown; man’s debt to Torah has been cancelled; a decisive 
blow has been given to sin in the flesh. Now, the believer who is bap- 
tized into Christ is in Christ and walks in the overcoming power of the 
Spirit. The real Paul, in contrast to Luke’s orator before the Areopagus 
_who speaks in the Stoic terms of the later Apologists, never used the 
phrase ‘“‘in God.” He could and did use “in Christ,” because Christ was 
not for him the same as God. 
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The tradition preserved in the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts used 
adoptionist language to interpret the significance of Jesus. By the 
resurrection, or at some time in the midst of his earthly: career, either 
on a mountain with Moses and Elijah, or when baptized by John, the 
Bath Kol or voice from heaven pronounced him to be God’s Son — but 
of course not God. The late stories preserved in Matthew and Luke of 
a fatherless conception of Jesus have the doctrinal significance of carry- 
ing back the divine sonship to birth. But it is significant that this belief 
is not witnessed in any of the writers who set forth what has been called 
gratuitously the “higher Christology.” That is the belief that Jesus was 
a pre-existent heavenly being. This is set forth by Paul, and is con- 
tinued in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Gospel of John. 


II 


An unsolved, and doubtless insoluble, problem is how Paul came to 
interpret Jesus of Nazareth in terms of the incarnation of a pre-existent 
heavenly being. I have examined all of the theories and am personally 
convinced that we do not yet possess sufficient knowledge of first-cen- 
tury religion to answer the question. The Jewish Messiah was neither 
pre-existent nor the agent of creation. Paul’s Christ was both. Men 
might “‘experience”’ a risen Christ. Paul was sure that such a figure had 
appeared to him, and his new life which resulted from that event was a 
life in Christ. But by what epistemological process could he know that 
this Christ was the one through whom the angels came into being? 
‘There is an answer ready at hand for those who look upon “revelation” 
as the communication of just such information, which obviously could 
neither be discovered nor verified by any rational process. Those of us 
who understand by revelation the saving activity of God in history have 
no such solution available. My query to those who hold the other 
theory of revelation is this: “Why didn’t God provide Paul with infor- 
mation which was more easily unitable with the later orthodoxy of the 
Church?” For one of the theses of this paper is that the Christological 
difficulties of the Early Church go back to the unfortunate posing of 
the problem which began with Paul. 

It must be gratefully recognized that Paul very seldom entered upon 
flights of speculation about the pre-existence of Christ. Only when it 
affected the saving function of Christ did the subject enter his mission- 
ary letters, except for passing allusions. To the Colossians, who were 
attracted by angel worship, he pointed out that all of the divine ple- 
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roma was in Christ and that even the angels were created through him. 

I would remind you that the Greek preposition in every case is one ex- 

pressing agency rather than source of creation. The readers of the King 

ee Version did not have an opportunity to grasp that important 
act. 

Interestingly, however, the longest passage occurs in the midst of an 
ethical exhortation to humility. It is instructive that Paul appeals to 
no event in the life of Jesus but to the incarnation of this heavenly 
being. Iam personally convinced that it is a hymn, and should be read 
as such rather than asa technical paragraph in systematic theology. I see 
no reason why Paul himself may not have been the author, for it utilizes 
his favorite comparison between the first and the second Adam. This 
pre-existent heavenly being existed in the form of God. Adam also had 
been made in the image of God. ‘The first man had been tempted to eat 
of the fruit of a tree that would have made him like God. But this sec- 
ond heavenly man had not looked upon equality with God as booty to 
be seized. Instead, he showed his humility by becoming a servant 
(doulos not pais). In contrast to Adam’s disobedience, he was obedient 
even to death. Because of this he was exalted and given the title of Lord, 
not only of the cult, but of all creation. Here is the Pauline Christologi- 
cal affirmation: “Jesus is Lord” — not God. God had elevated him to 
lordship — a place subordinate to God. As Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians, “Christ belongs to God.” ‘The time will come in the eschatologi- 
cal consummation when the Son will hand over the rule to him who 
subjects all things to himself in order that theos may be all things to 
all men. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews relatively little is made of the pre- 
existence. The author simply affirms that the Son is the exact image 
of the Father and the mediator of creation as well as redemption. At the 
end of these days, theos had spoken in a Son. ‘The Son was made in all 
points like his brethren, and became the mediator of a “better” salva- 
tion by being the sinless high priest who offered his own blood on the 
heavenly altar. This perfect sacrifice was once and for all, excluding 
the possibility of any further sacrifice except that of praise and good 
deeds. Henceforth he sits at the right hand of God as intercessor. By 
definition he is not God, but the one who makes the sacrifice accept- 
able to him. The function of the Son in God’s salvation is what is 
afhrmed. 

In the Fourth Gospel, the term theos is applied to the logos in the 
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prologue and to the risen Christ at the close. Nevertheless, this is not 
the affirmation about Jesus which controls this Gospel. Even the Christ — 
of the Fourth Gospel prays. Jesus is “the one whom God has sent. He 
knows the glory he had enjoyed with the Father before the worlds were 
made. “Before Abraham was, I am.” But the Son is distinct from the 
Father and subordinate to him. ‘““The Father is greater than I.” They 
are at one in purpose and knowledge and love. The Son has no inde- 
pendence of action. He does nothing of his own accord or on his own 
authority. He is the messenger. From his vision of God he had brought 
to men the light, the truth, and the life. Hence, he is the only way back 
to the Father. No one else has ever seen God. Only through the revealer 
can knowledge of God be won, and that knowledge is life. It is knowl- | 
edge “of the only true God and him whom thou hast sent.” And these 
two are not the same. 

In some ways the book of Revelation represents the peak of New 
Testament Christological development. ‘he Lamb receives the very 
same worship as the one seated on the throne. These heavenly cult 
scenes are far more significant than the few cases in later books of the 
New Testament where theos seems to refer to Christ. But despite all 
of the predicates of deity bestowed upon the Lamb, he is clearly a dis- 
tinct and separate being. Here stands in bald relief, only slightly veiled 
by the mythological language used, the problem which a later reflec- 
tive Christianity must solve. How is the absolute significance of Jesus 
for salvation to be maintained without falling into the polytheistic 
position of two gods? 


Ill 


The Apologists restated the problem in philosophical terms. Their 
logos, in distinction from that in the Gospel of John, was derived prin- | 
cipally from the current philosophy. When the God of Jewish and 
Christian faith became identified with the Absolute of philosophy, 
this mediator seemed to be needed. It was a second god — and during 
the next centuries the theologians had to find a way around such an 
impossible conclusion. Origen’s doctrine of eternal generation left the 
problem in unstable equilibrium. Clear philosophical thinking seemed ~ 
to lead directly to Arianism: the logos was the first of the creations of 
God. But that was religiously unacceptable; for then the salvation in 
Christ was not directly from God. What was to become orthodoxy in- 
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sisted that the logos was of one substance with the Father. But from the 
purely philosophical point of view this was, to say the least, obscure. 
No wonder controversy raged so interminably! 

But the problems presented by the initial postulate of a pre-existent 
heavenly being were two, not one. On the one hand, how was the unity 
of God to be maintained and faith be kept from descending to the poly- 
theistic level of two gods? On the other hand, if a pre-existent divinity 
was born as the man Jesus, how was the unity of his person to be con- 
served? As a matter of fact, theology was more successful in dealing 
with the former problem than with the latter. It was possible to insist 
that the second person of the Trinity was not a “person” in the ordi- 
nary sense of that term. ‘Threeness belongs to the essential nature of 
God. But that only made the other problem all the more insoluble. 
When “divine nature’ became united with “human nature” in Jesus, 
how was the real unity of this person to be maintained? 

The creed of Chalcedon affirmed a paradox and rejected every 
logical solution. Two wills and two natures remain, yet without con- 
fusion and without change, and there is only one Christ, not two. But 
if that is so, what became of the human will and the human nature of 
Jesus in the post-incarnate form of existence? Is the human nature also 
ubiquitous? If not, what becomes of the unity of Christ? Wherever the 
Greek view prevailed of the divinization of the believer through the 
logos, the problem was not felt in the same intensity, but it was still 
there. Here lay a sphere for airy speculation on matters which have 
nothing to do with faith, at least as the New ‘Testament understands it. 
_ We have reached the second of our main questions: Do not these 
classical creeds of the Church affirm that Jesus is God? My answer is 
an unqualified denial. They do not start with the historic Jesus of 
Nazareth at all. They begin with a pre-existent being, of which it is 
affirmed that he is very God of very God and of one substance with the 
Father. Starting where they did, they could affirm nothing else and be 
true to the implications of the Christian revelation. The revealing and 
saving work in Jesus was an act of none less than God himself. But why 
should the myths employed in the New Testament ever have been 
taken over by reasoned theology? Should they not have been laid aside 
as inadequate just as the adoptionist formulae were repudiated? The 
reason why they were not so discarded lies in the philosophical pre- 
suppositions of the theologians rather than in the Biblical evidence. 
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The theologians were diverted into contending for the deity of the 
logos instead of simply maintaining the reality of God’s redemption 
through Christ. 

Agreement with the religious intention of these creedal statements 
seems to me to be a sine qua non of fullest Christian fellowship. But 
it is quite another matter to insist that the categories of Greek philos- 
ophy possess eternal validity, particularly when they obscure so much 
that is vital in the New Testament. Apparently there are Christians 
who still find satisfactory this approach through the road of specula- 
tion. They have a perfect right to freedom of thought as well as anyone 
else. But we too have a right to protest against standards which would 
equate these speculations with the revelation itself. 


IV 


Popular piety will always take religious satisfaction in the mytho- 
logical presentations in the New Testament. It will turn to the “living 
Christ’’ as an object of devotion without troubling about how this is 
related on the one hand to the eternal God or on the other to the his-. 
toric Jesus. Much preaching will naturally indulge in the same vague- 
ness. Its vocabulary is often naively tritheistic or frankly mythological. 
But that is unimportant so long as men are led to Christ as God’s ulti- 
mate word to them. To state this in a vocabulary which avoids every 
theological pitfall is relatively secondary. 

But it is the duty of theological interpretation to facilitate clarity of 
thinking. To retreat to a “spiritual Christ,” uncontrolled by the rec- 
ords of the historic Jesus, is to retire to mysticism or pure subjectivity. 
A “spiritual Christ”’ is either the historic Jesus seen in the light of faith, 
or he is someone else. If we are not satisfied with the historic Jesus, let 
us say so and not retire behind this verbal protective coloring. When 
we mean God, let us say so plainly. Ifa so-called “contemporary Christ’’ 
is other than God, then who is it that we mean? An historic character 
who persists in the eternal world, a divine figure alongside of God, or is 
it simply a residue of Pauline language which remains because we have 
not thought through the essential differences between Paul and ortho- 
dox doctrine? When we say God, of course we mean that God who 
revealed himself in the person of Jesus and who witnesses to his revela- 
tion through the Holy Spirit. In other words, it is the one God whom 
we call in Christian vocabulary Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. That is 
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neither vaguely elusive, nor to be confused with a theism apart from 
the Christian revelation. 

‘To conclude, the essence of New Testament Christology is not to 
be found in the myths of a pre-existent heavenly being which were em- 
ployed because of their immediate background. Neither is it, as some 
students of Religions-geschichte once tried to make plausible, that 
various divine titles were transferred to Jesus in a primitive Christ- 
cult, by which they rescued from oblivion this Rabbi who had been 
put to death as a Messianic pretender. The approach to the true under- 
standing of New Testament Christology is ever and always through our 
doctrine of salvation. The New Testament message is not so much an 
evaluation of the person of Jesus, as the realization that through him 
God’s saving and revealing act for men has come into history. The 
Gospel does not consist in the affirmation that Jesus was in some way 
God. ‘That crude way of putting it is really the patripassionism which 
the Church rightly repudiated. ‘The original Gospel proclaimed that 
through Christ God was reconciling the world to himself. Jt does not 
deal essentially with some pre-existent or post-existent being; it is con- 
cerned with the act of God himself for men. 


V 


Hence, I contend that the shorthand expression of the doctrinal 
basis of the World Council is inadequate. It arises from a false analysis 
of the central issue. Some try to pose the alternative: either Jesus was 
God, or else he was only a highly inspired prophet. But such a state- 
ment shows how far those who make it have moved from the New 
Testament point of view. There, the alternative of faith is quite difter- 
ent. Did Christ actually bring redemption from all God-opposing 
powers, or must he be supplemented by some legalism or angel wor- 
ship? Was he the one whom God had sent, or was he one who spoke and 
acted on his own authority? There were other ways of stating God's 
call through Christ for a decision of faith and obedience, but none of 
them equated our Lord Jesus Christ with God. The unity of a world 
Christianity must be found in the categories of New Testament think- 
ing, and not in speculation in areas where differences of opinion are 
inevitable and final agreement is unessential. 

Nothing in this paper should be construed as in any way an attack 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity. I desire to express here my heartiest 
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concurrence with the exposition as set forth by Leonard Hodgson, so 
prominently identified with the Faith and Order Movement. One of 
the great values in his book lies in showing how some of the classical 
statements of the Trinity involve a subordinationism which came from 
an inadequate translation of the mythological terms of the New Testa- 
ment into philosophical and theological statements. By the Trinity we 
seek to state that God is as rich in his being as the totality of his revela- 
tion, but the guiding clue to our knowledge of him lies in the historic 
revelation in Christ. This Word never remains a distant fact, for it is 
interpreted to us through the witness of the Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
is not one third of God, or a third God, but God as he is experienced 
under these conditions. ‘The Son is not a second God, but God as he is 
experienced through the divine act in the historic Jesus. Around this 
Gospel we must rally the Ecumenical Church without introducing 
divisive speculation; for it is this which is “the power of God unto 
salvation.” 


THE ECUMENICAL RAPPROCHEMENT 
OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


By CARL E. SCHNEIDER 


S world Protestantism girds itself for the religious rehabilitation 
A of post-war Europe, the question of the nature and function 
of the Church asserts itself with fresh urgency. The Christian 
reconstruction of Europe involves two aspects. On the one hand, con- 
crete material needs demand unequivocal attention. On the other, 
spiritual motivation and intention assert themselves with such rele- 
vance that purely historical considerations are transcended. ‘The task 
and program of the Christian Church in Europe, therefore, must con- 
stantly distinguish between the realistic sociological and the intangible 
spiritual factors involved. And this cannot be done without raising 
anew the question of the Church. 


I 


The spiritual approach to the European task is premised on the con- 
ception of the Church derived from the New Testament and grounded 
in the classical Jewish-Christian tradition. Without attempting a pre- 
cise theological interpretation the conception of the Church for our 
present purpose may be posited asa gift of God’s grace, oriented toward 
the redemption of man and envisioned by faith as the universal fel- 
lowship of believers, the mystical nature of which is described in Paul’s 
reference to the body of Christ. In such a spiritual conception certain 
absolute implications and theocentric references are 1 nescapable. 
Where Christ is present in word, sacrament or Spirit, there is the 
Church. It is something ‘‘not of the world.” 

This conception of the Church of faith, however, must not be stated 
in so positive a manner as to ignore the relevance of sociological factors. 
Although not of the world the Church definitely is in the world. The 
spiritual community functions ina non-spiritual environment and this 
double perspective accentuates its unique task and difficult mission — 
particularly in times of crisis. Thus endless tensions have developed 
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between its spiritual intention and its empirical function. For, obvi- 
ously, the Church in this sense, never a Ding an sich, is always relevant 
to and functions within specific socio-historical situations." Considera- 
tions such as these may seem to overlabor an all too obvious fact, but 
they are essential for understanding the issues involved as Protestant 
America girds itself for the relief and rehabilitation of German Protes- 
tantism. 

The very distinction between these two types of Protestantism sug- 
gests an antithesis of Americanisms and Germanisms which threaten 
to jeopardize the task at hand unless we are able critically to appraise 
the relative historical factors in the light of a common spiritual inten- 
tion on which basis an ecumenical rapprochement can be effected. 
This involves a candid recognition of the relative limitations of both 
American and German Protestantism as well as a sympathetic regard — 
for their common spiritual integrity. What tragedy, indeed, if a com- 
mon Christian devotion should be frustrated at the level of historical 
disparity; if a sociological form should triumph over a spiritual real- 
ity! It is necessary, then, first of all, freely to recognize the extent to 
which historical factors have fashioned the unique genius of American 
as well as German Protestantism. 


II 


Proud as Americans are of their national characteristics and achieve- 
ments, they are far from flattered when the accusation of ‘‘American- 
ism’’ involves their Christian ideals. That such Americanisms exist 
cannot be denied. American Protestantism, as we know it today, is 
largely the result of two factors: the old-world heritage and the new- 
world environment. ‘These operated together to produce a point of 
view which German and American Protestantism must sympatheti- 
cally and critically appraise in order intelligently to distinguish be- 
tween the essential faith elements resident in both types and the diver- 
gent sociological traits which might disturb their closer fellowship. We 
turn briefly, at the risk of oversimplification, to certain sociologically 
conditioned characteristics which distinguish American Protestantism 
from the German type. 

Challenged to live and survive in an unfriendly environment, the 
American people developed the rugged sense of self-sufficiency and 
self-confidence characteristic of the frontiersman. With rising eco- 
nomic, political and national prestige, the democratic principle of 
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government was hailed as a God-given mandate and led to the glorifica- 
tion of the American way of life as intrinsically superior to any other. 
National pride easily stressed the beneficent influences which would 
ensue from the Americanization of the world. American Protestant- 
ism, in its historical development, was subjected to these perspectives. 
American ideals were readily absolutized in the doctrine of separation 
of state and Church and in the religious interpretation of freedom 
embodied in the American way of life. 

Deprived of the steadying influence of an established order and 
called upon to function amidst a continually shifting population, 
American Protestantism evolved distinctive methods of stimulating 
religion and winning new members. The emotionalism generally asso- 
ciated with the rise of these new, unprecedented techniques, came to 
_ be recognized as one of its patent characteristics. For many European 
visitors there was no better introduction to American Protestantism 
than a revival.’ The tacit assumption was that, having seen a revival, 
they had seen everything. ‘Thus a definite antithesis arose between the 
birthright-membership tradition of German state-churchism and the 
less formal American emphasis on personal decision and commitment 
— all of which may help us understand the German suspicion of the 
American evangelistic zeal to snatch “brands from the burning” — 
particularly when such brands were sought out on German soil. 

_German Protestantism similarly took fearful exception to American 
denominationalism and sectarianism. The multiplicity and diversity 
of American religious bodies impressed the German observer with the 
lack of that confessional cohesion which the Reformation tradition 
had bequeathed the German Church. What good could come from this 
American confusion of tongues? But again, this typical Americanism 
must be viewed patiently not as a wilful perversion but as the organic 
product of prevailing life situations. American sectarianism was in- 
duced both by the diversity of immigration and by the cultural isola- 
-tionism and divisive effects of frontier conditions where stabilizing 
precedents and traditions were lacking and where an assertive indi- 
vidualistic spirit could flourish untrammeled. 

American civilization, it has frequently been maintained, is the 
product of an environment where the mighty heave of an axe validated 
its right to survive. Conditioned by frontier necessities, Americans 
became practical, efficient, capable, energetic and active, and learned 
how to get things done. American Protestantism took on this prag- 
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matic hue. Not by theological reflection or religious contemplation 
but by shoulders put to the wheel would the cause of the Kingdom be 
advanced. Again, the foreign observer was quick to note how the ideo’ 
ogy and technique of the skilled craftsman, with the appeal ofa “job 
to be done, had invaded the religious field. And this was his remon- 
strance that, under such contemporary auspices, an activistic Protes- 
tantism had arisen in which the Christian message became secularized 
on humanitarian and moralistic levels.’ 

These, briefly, are some of the sociological characteristics of Amerti- 
can Protestantism which need to be distinguished from the authentic 
New Testament commitments which, being common to both Ameri- 
can and German types, constitute the ecumenical basis for their rap- 
prochement in post-war rehabilitation tasks. 


Ill 


Equally important, however, is a discriminating understanding of 
German Protestantism which, as its American sister, may also be paro- 
died by overstressing its incidental and peripheral features. No histor1- 
cal exigencies should be permitted to obscure the spiritual glow of the 
Liberty of the Christian Man, the Spiritual Priesthood of Believers 
and Justification by Faith, which German Protestantism rediscovered 
to a darkened world. ‘These reaffirmations of fundamental New Testa- 
ment truths are basic to the Protestant spirit the world over. 

But, again, certain socio-historical factors cannot be dissociated 
from the rise and development of the German Protestant Church. In 
common with similar movements in other lands, the German Refor- 
mation arose on the high tide of a new individualism which had been 
sweeping through the West since the Crusades and which was challeng- 
ing the medieval conception of a universalistic Christendom and its 
all-embracing concept of the Church. As various political, economic 
and cultural tidal waves swept the European scene through the ensu- 
ing 400 years, new frontier situations continually arose. Influences 
emanating from orthodoxy, pietism, the illumination, romanticism, 
nationalism, the revolutions of 1832 and 1848, the industrial revolu- 
tion, the rise of capitalism and socialism, and from various other less 
apparent factors, subjected the German Church to a constant struggle 
for existence. Out of this seething cauldron simmered a number of 
characteristics which are as relevant to German Protestantism as the 
above-mentioned Americanisms are to the new-world development. 
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_ The first of these is the close relation of state and Church which be- 
gan with the emergency territorial system invoked by Luther. This 
later came to embrace the concept of the prince as the summus episco- 
pus — one which contributed little toward the development of the 
spiritual independence of the church. Nor did the liberal nineteenth- 
century reform efforts to effect synodical, consistorial, and episcopal 
modifications essentially alter the basic secularism inherent in the 
system.* 

The territorial system also obstructed the free development of a 
unified, independent Evangelical Church concept. It nurtured the 
denominationalistic status of the Lutheran, Reformed and, since 1817, 
the United Evangelical (Unierte) branches of German Protestantism 
within the respective territorial jurisdictions.’ With the abolition 
under the Weimar Republic of the state-church and its territorialism, 
and the establishment of the German Evangelical Church Federation 
(Kirchenbund) as a central body, a new day seemed to have dawned. 
Although the twenty-eight provincial churches with their complicated 
constitutions continued relatively intact, it was hoped that the exclu- 
sive denominational distinctions would eventually be softened under 
the impact of the new unified church concept which had at last ap- 
peared. However, before this consciousness of a united Evangelical 
Church could crystallize, the Nazi storm broke over Germany and, in 
the resultant confusion, confessional, denominational, and sectarian 
interests asserted themselves anew and further disturbed the spiritual 
unity of the German Protestant movement. 

Another characteristic associated with the German Church is its 
ecclesiasticism. Unaffected by the liberalism of the European revolu- 
tions of the nineteenth century, the German people developed no 
realistic sense of their rights as persons either in state or Church. ‘The 
German traditionally distinguished between the person and his posi- 
tion so that one always dealt with two Germans: the person and the 
official. This note of bureaucratic officialism also invaded religious 
precincts. Although exclusive theories of the Christian ministry did 
not develop, the official status of the German pastor and theologian 
was loudly safeguarded by such titles as Geheimrat, Konsistorialrat, 
Professor Ordinarius or Extraordinarius. Such ecclesiastical officialism 
tended to secularize religion and too frequently beclouded the vital 
spiritual issues at stake. 

German Protestantism also fell under the spell of nationalism. An 
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ethnic quality inhered in socio-political life so that, in the final in- 
stance, Germanity, or shall we say the German way of life, outranked 
provincial loyalties. The slogan, Am deutschen Wesen soll die Welt 
genesen, which antedates Hitler, originally had more noble connota- 
tions than the National-Socialistic aberrations on this theme. ‘There 
is a sense in which, without offense, one could speak of the German > 
Luther, German Christianity, the German Church, and German Prot- 
estantism. Such pointed references, however, become morally and 
spiritually corrupt in their negative implications.* When American 
Protestantism becomes bitterly anti-German and when German Prot- 
estantism arrogantly becomes anti-American, both compromise the 
common Christian tradition on which their rapprochement is prem- 
ised. 

German Protestantism was further nurtured by the penetrating, 
reflective spirit of the German people. Natively equipped with sharp — 
analytical temper of mind, and with polemical zeal assuming the de- 
fense of the Reformation heritage against all critics, German theolo- 
gians developed a quasi-professional status. All the issues of faith and 
order and life and work were explored to their ultimate theological 
roots. Indeed, no issue had been adequately discussed unless the au- 
thority of the Reformation symbols — the Augsburg Confession, the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, or Luther’s Catechisms — had been invoked in 
its defense or for its rejection. German denominationalism was nur- 
tured by what foreign observers might denounce as an inordinate theo- 
logical zeal to maintain confessional status; for intransigent elements 
within the Lutheran, Reformed, or United Evangelical churches ral- 
lied to their respective standards sometimes with a zeal and vehemence 
reminiscent of American denominationalism in its most militant 
mood." 

A final characteristic without which the total picture would be in- 
complete, is the spiritual quality of German Protestantism at its best. 
Denominationalism, ecclesiasticism, nationalism, “theologism” do not 
tell the whole story. The note of German inwardness and of personal- — 
ized religion and heart-grounded piety, which will never be lacking 
where the authentic New Testament Kerygma has been heard, de- 
mands full and fair recognition. And this element has not been found 
missing in the home of the Reformation and of Pietism with its motto, 
“Pectus est theologum facit,” and where the “theology of the cross’ 
began to leaven religious life. For it was just in protest against the 
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ecclesiasticism and “‘theologism” of their day that men like Spener, 


Francke, Zinzendorf, and later Tholuck, Beck and Neander, sought to 
recover the spiritual concept of the Church. 


IV 


But will these distinctive and divergent traits of American and Ger- 
man Protestantism — and we cannot presume to have exhausted the 
subject — jeopardize the sympathetic post-war relations which reha- 
bilitation plans envisage? Can a cordial rapprochement be effected in 
the light of these prevailing sociological differentia? 

In the first place the question may be raised whether German Prot- 
estantism of today is still afflicted with the Germanisms of yesterday. 
The grilling experiences of the last decade, we are being told, have so 


_ vitalized the Church that the denominational and theological orienta- 


tion which prevailed in the past has been transcended by a more spirit- 
ual Church concept. It is obvious, however, that, whatever revolution- 
ary changes may have occurred or will occur, certain traditions of the 
past will persist in the historical process. The sociological heritage, we 
hope, will eventually be spiritually transcended. Historically, however, 
it constitutes the given empirical data on which to pursue a compara- 
tive study. 

It is at the point of their socio-historical articulations, as we have 
seen, that both American and German Christians at once differ from 
each other and are in like condemnation; for, in the struggle to survive 
in the world, each has, in its own way, succumbed to the pressures of 
prevailing historical circumstances, and by so doing established its own 
distinctive point of view. Wherefore American and German Protes- 
tants alike must needs manifest tolerance and leniency toward each 
other’s sociological idiosyncrasies and mutually preserve high regard 
for a religious heritage authenticated by divine origin and by the integ- 
rity of honest striving and earnest spiritual commitment. 

But we dare not leave the subject with the pious admission of mu- 
tual limitations and the counsel of tolerance. We must find the faith 
and the courage to disengage ourselves from the constricting temporal 
framework and, if necessary, crucify our inherited sovereignties in an 
affirmation of the spiritual legacy which inheres in both traditions at 
their best. The ecumenical rapprochement of American and German 
Protestantism is premised on the spiritual conception of the Church 


of faith. 
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It is not necessary or desirable, in other words, to establish a body 
of common historical affinities, theological or otherwise. The challenge 
is not to return to or maintain any ecclesiological standards of the past — 
or present but, to press on to the newness of a resurrected Christendom 
which is our promise in Jesus Christ, the Lord of the Church. This 
ecumenical conception of the spiritual quality of the church as the | 
body of Christ transcends the highest conceivable sociological church 
concept. This means, concretely, that American Protestantism, if it 
would take its ecumenical task seriously, must candidly recognize and 
critically examine certain Americanisms which obstruct the spiritual 
rapprochement with the German Church. Can we crucify our Ameri- 
canisms on the cross of ecumenicity? 


V 


The first test of ecumenical function that confronts American Prot- 
estantism as it moves toward the religious reconstruction of the Ger- 
man Church, lies in the necessity to free itself from the claims of na- 
tionalism. Whether they would have it so or not, American missioners 
to Germany will be encumbered with American baggage. American 
democracy, the American way of life, the American separation of state 
and Church, American ideals and noble aspirations in various and 
sundry guises will unconsciously constitute the framework of their 
function. What an obvious temptation it is to measure Europe’s plight 
by American standards and tacitly assume that the ills of Europe could 
have been avoided, and that a new world order will be ushered in by 
acceptance of the American way of life. 

The issue of national patriotism may be raised by more unpleasant 
references. ‘The unconditional victory of the United Nations in East 
as in West and the conspicuous part played in its attainment by Ameri- 
can arms may stir the pride of national achievement and destroy 
the winsomeness of the Christian appeal. The fall of Germany was 
hastened by American planes, American bombs, American jeeps, 
American guns, American dollars which, in accomplishing this victory, 
have produced a misery and devastation, physical and spiritual, that 
beggars description. What wonder if there have been engendered 
amongst the vanquished a bitterness for things American and a resent- 
ment toward those victor missioners who now presume to bring a mes- 
sage of reconciliation! | 


The ecumenical rapprochement of American and German Protes- 
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_tantism is built on the premise that on both sides these national per- 
_ $pectives be unequivocally transcended. As Americans we will see 
Germans even as from their perspectives Germans will see Americans 
but as Christians we see bruised spirits, crushed souls, the mangled 
_ bodies of those who with us belong to the same household of faith 
where “if one member suffereth all the members suffer with it,” and 
to which we have all been called in one hope of our calling. Should the 
issues of justice and righteousness or even of war guilt arise, as Chris- 
_ tians we are less intent in arguing political and national or interna- 
tional issues than in maintaining the “ministry of reconciliation.” 
There are no American or German solutions to the deepest needs 
which must now be met. Emerging from the horrors of this war a 
sociologically favored people, we will all the more be challenged to 
approach our task not as Americans but as servants who would decrease 
so that Christ the Lord might increase. 

‘The ecumenical rapprochement with German Protestantism also 
demands that we surrender whatever denominational sovereignties 
might jeopardize the cause. Such an admonition applies particularly 
to denominations of German derivation and to those whose missionary 
zeal has established their stakes on the Continent. ‘The most encourag- 
ing news lately to emanate from the Continent reveals the surgings of 
ecumenical faith which transcends the ancient denominational divi- 
sions.* How worse than tragedy if, at a time when German Protestant- 
ism is on the verge of discovering a new church concept which would 
embody Lutherans, Reformed and Evangelicals, a fresh sectarian im- 
pulse would emanate from American sources! Yet how difficult for 
American churches to understand that God may not have called them 
to build a Methodist, Baptist, Evangelical and Reformed or Lutheran 
Zion on German soil.’ German Protestantism will not be wholesomely 
strengthened by narrowly conceived denominational loyalty. Our 
spiritual vision will need to be sharpened to the limitations and haz- 
ards of the denominational approach at a time when the cry for spirit- 
ual succor is pressing immediately to the throne of God’s grace. It 
must remain a chief ecumenical concern of our day that the denomi- 
national interests of American Protestantism, under any guise, be not 
inflicted on European churches. 

Nor dare American emissaries to Germany assume that theirs is a 
theological mission. German theologians in post-war Europe will be 
put-to the task of clarifying the theological atmosphere which has set- 
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tled upon them since 1933. As a Lutheran renaissance marked the theo- 
logical developments after the first World War, we may expect to wit- 
ness in years to come a similar resurgence of theological activities; 

howbeit on the basis of some new and for us strange Problematic. 

American Protestantism may indeed continue to deprecate the persist- 
ent theologizing of German theologians and their efforts to normalize 
the Reformation symbols. However this may be, the primary ecumeni- 
cal task is not to espouse or perpetuate controversial theological issues 
but to help restore the normal avenues by which the prophetic forces 
in German Protestantism might be released, again to shed their theo- 
logical radiance abroad. But it does not follow that German Protestant- 
ism is anxiously awaiting a theological word, or would regain its 
vitality and solve its problems by theological instruction from America. 
In the immediate task of rehabilitation, foreign churchmen will serve 
no good purpose as theological standard bearers. 

The rapprochement of American and German Protestantism may 
encounter another hazard in the traditional German disesteem for so- 
called American activism and in the American suspicion that Euro- 
pean ills are due to German quietism. Although the German view- 
point, in the course of recent years, may have become more favorable 
to the social implications of the Gospel, one is tempted to believe that 
the faith-orientation is so inherently a part of the German Protestant 
tradition that an easy compromise of religion for ethics will not occur. 
And that is the issue that seems to be at stake. Unless the Christian 
love-motivation centered in the cross breaks forth crystal clear, the 
reservation may prevail that American alleviation of Europe’s needs 
in the first instance reflects only the buoyant ethical and moral crusad- 
ing zeal of American Protestantism characteristically manifest whether 
directed toward the evangelization of the world in this generation, 
toward some philanthropic or humanitarian enterprise, or toward the 
raising of some astronomical sum for post-war reconstruction. The 
American approach to German Protestantism will, therefore, strike 
its deepest ecumenical note not in a tremendous outpouring of Ameri- 
candollars with a Grossziigigkeit in keeping with the best American 
tradition, but in the humble, sacrificial and unpretentious devotion 
of her material means as gifts of God’s grace laid bare in the cross. 

Whatever fears persist that certain sociological incompatibilities 
may continue to disturb the cordial relations of American and German 
Protestantism, an undisputed spiritual orientation would be mutually 
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conceded in the field of evangelism. Here, it seems, we move on undis- 
puted New Testament levels. Is there any escaping God’s mandate to 
American religious bodies, churches and sects alike, to go into all Ger- 
‘many and preach the Gospel to all her people? But will the plight of 
spiritually destitute and bereft German multitudes be allayed by the 
preaching of American evangelists or by the evangelism of American 
preachers? We wonder. Aside from German disesteem of American 
evangelism, there is a sense in which the simple assurance of Christian 
fellowship and sympathy through every word spoken and every cup 
of water proffered strikes an apostolic note more authentic than the 
most eloquent evangelistic appeal. And can American Protestantism 
assume to be spiritually tempered for an evangelistic task? Perhaps, 
rather, it is we who need to be brought under the convicting word of 
those who, as none of us, have experienced the judgment and the con- 
demnation, the love and forgiveness of God. The Christian faith in 
Germany will be revitalized not by virtue of foreign undergirdings 
but because God's grace is sufficient unto the uttermost. In these areas 
we “foreigners” had best remain silent and listen. Here we come as 
_ repentant sinners who acknowledge that the world’s sin is our own, to 
weep with our brothers and sisters in their distress, to identify ourselves 
with their suffering and to be lifted up and strengthened by their faith. 


VI 


Confronted by the task of post-war reconstruction the world over, 
the Christian Church is put to the necessity of distinguishing between 
the sociological and the spiritual interpretation of its function. As | 
these two orientations become pointed in the relations of American 
and German Protestantism, certain ecumenical affirmations of faith 
resolve the issues involved. The sociological is transcended by the 
spiritual. Historical causality bows before the creative power of God's 
spirit. Not continuity but discontinuity reveals the deepest realities of 
life. To strike a direction is more significant than to establish a status. 
The ultimate intention of life is more significant than any immediate 
attainment. The grace of God is more pertinent to human needs than 
the skills of craftsmen and the ingenuities of statesmen. It belongs to 
the crisis of our day that such issues are challenging American as well 
as German Protestantism to free themselves from their historical con- 
strictions and to experience anew the liberating power of the cross and 


the resurrection. 
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At this critical juncture of events the World Council of Churches is 
struggling to be born. The personality of this movement Is still in 
process of evolving. Will it succumb to the sociological pressures of our 
day and become just another alliance, or federation of EON St 
merely to insure “‘united action in matters of common interest, how- 
ever important these may be? Or, with sights raised above these his- 
toricisms, will it espouse the spiritual concept of the Church as 
grounded in the New Testament and, if need be, in defiance of all 
canons of historical continuity and political expedience, turn its face 
from Wittenberg, Geneva, or Canterbury toward Jerusalem for the 
redemption of the world? 

American and German Protestantism under the Cross are facing 
each other today within the scope of new ideals, loyalties, hopes, and 
purposes. A new ecumenical principle of integration, which essentially 
is not new but as old as the New Testament with its discontinuities of 
love and faith and grace, repentance and forgiveness, beckons on to 
realities not to be comprehended by deepest human insights and most 
ingenious planning. For the questions which most deeply agitate our 
minds and plague our souls and spirits cannot be solved by solutions 
grounded in American or German soil. As the Christian Church ap- 
proaches its post-war tasks, the vision must be lifted beyond horizontal 
levels to envisage the ecumenical realities of God’s Spirit. Within the 
framework of such a conception and under the aegis of a World Coun- 
cil of Churches so conceived, American Protestantism expectantly 
participates in the task of post-war reconstruction, and in this spirit 


hopefully girds itself for the religious rehabilitation of the Protestant 
Church in Germany. 
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ART AND THE PROTESTANT CHURCH 
By CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 


VEN the layman now knows that there is a renascence of the arts 

in the Protestant Church. He has served on the building com- 
mittees which have erected the new churches. He has worked | 

with the music committee to improve the service. Recently he has con-. 
tributed millions of dollars which are about to be spent for the re- 
modeling of sanctuaries, the erection of new church buildings, and the 
employment of ministers of music. Whether or not this money will be 
spent wisely remains to be seen. 
‘Twenty-five years ago there was little significant art in the Protestant 
Church. Chancel appointments were few, the storied glass was bad, the 
interior decoration was gloomy, the architecture was largely Akron 
a la mode and the service Jacked a fundamental structural idea. Only 
in music was there a significant expression of good taste, particularly 
upon those occasions when such oratorios as The Messiah were sung 
by the choir. Of course, much of the choral work was sentimental or 


flashy. 


I 


In general the situation has now improved. At least we may say it 
now appears that there are an emerging art and architecture in the 
Protestant Church, that we are in the opening movement of a renas- 
cence. Such an affirmation, however, must be made with reservations, 
for it is true concerning only part of Protestantism. The entire taber- 
nacle movement, for example, seems completely unaware of those es- 
tablished standards of good taste in art which cultivated men have 
known for a good many years. Even the older Protestant churches are 
sometimes willing to compromise their standards to shelter this move- 
ment in the interest of popular appeal, 

. Like any other renascence in its opening phase, the return to tradi- 
tion 1s momentarily stronger than the emphasis on contemporary 
values and meanings. It might even be said that in spite of a renewed 
interest in the religious arts among Protestants, there is no really dis- 
tinctive Protestant art, except certain forms of choral music. What we 
have done is simply to appropriate those arts long used by the Catholic. 
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| Church, arts stemming out of Byzantium, Rome, Milan, Paris and 
Leipzig. In other words, during the last twenty-five years or so, we have 
become historically and ecumenically minded. We have come to see 
that the Eastern and Roman Catholic churches had developed a litur- 
' gical expression which could not be overlooked. The Lutheran and 
Episcopal churches of the Reformation recognized this from the first, 
and thus were saved from the worst banalities of the other Protestant 
churches. Now we are beginning to understand that this great Chris- 
tian heritage belongs to us, too, and all these glorious forms of art 
express much of the faith by which we also live. With this broader 
point of view, we have returned to historic forms in architecture; we 
have restored the chancel to the church and symbols of Christianity to 
our ornamentation, and we have appropriated traditional liturgical 
materials for the service. All of these changes constitute a great gain 
_ over the nondescript art of the past. 

An important milestone in this development was the work of Ralph 
Adams Cram and Bertram Goodhue, long associated in their work. 
‘They brought the Protestant Church back to Gothic architecture. 
Worshipers who had been accustomed to their religious exercises in an 
ecclesiastical auditorium now entered one of these newer churches 
which reproduced the form and glory of Gothic building. All Saints 
Church was built in Brookline, St. Thomas’ Church in New York City, 
the First Baptist Church in Pittsburgh and the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. These are just four of the many churches built by 
Cram or Goodhue in which significant form was secured by a return 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries when the building of 
churches occupied the major attention of artists. Here was the true 
Gothic spirit from the authentic skeletal structure down to the bas- 
relief on the pedestal of a baptismal font or pulpit. 

All over the Country these medieval mansions of deity appeared. 
Goodhue designed the great chapel of Chicago University. John Sut- 
cliff built St. Luke’s Church in Evanston, a church described by Dr. 
Tallmadge as possessing “Cistercian simplicity,” certainly a church 
made beautiful by its fine Norman arches. And in the heart of New 
York City, the plans for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine were 
changed by Dr. Cram from Romanesque to Gothic architecture, and 
now this colossal church on Amsterdam Avenue awaits only the com- 
pletion of its three great towers before worshipers will contemplate 
the superb glory of a Gothic temple in all its splendor. 
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This return to Gothic architecture encouraged other style revivals. 
Of course, the Romanesque revival, inspired by Trinity Church in 
Boston, had long since spent itself in a parade of melancholy buildings 
across the states. This unfortunate experiment did not deter others 
from turning to the Renaissance or even the Byzantine manner of 
building. Architects and building committees who did not particularly 
care for these ancient emphases turned to the Colonial or Georgian 
forms for their inspiration. Many are the Congregational churches 
built upon a hill or at the head of a park in this simple style which seems 
so native to the American countryside. Even the late Cardinal Mun- 
delein built his St. Mary’s of the Lake in the Georgian manner, thus 
giving outward expression to his own conviction that the Roman 
Church was really native to this soil. It became known as “the Car- 
dinal’s meeting house.” Perhaps it is a symbol of more generous fellow- 
ship in the future between the Catholic and Protestant churches. 

What has been done in architecture, has also been done in the litur- 
gical worship of the Protestant Church. In the attempt to formulate a 
significant liturgy, the church returned to tradition. Particularly help- 
ful were the services and prayers in the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, though earlier Eastern and Western liturgies were also searched 
for useful materials. Again the church made a forward step, for these 
prayers and services possessed a clarity and a beauty, a soundness and a 
significance which the nondescript services then being used entirely 
lacked. ‘The appearance of the Gothic Church in the twentieth century 
thus coincided with the new use of old services which came to their 
full fruition during the Gothic period. 

It is an interesting fact that this return to tradition was made, not 
only by individual congregations throughout the country, but also 
by whole denominations as their official services. Examine the services 
authorized during the last twenty years by the general conferences and 
councils of our Protestant churches. In one way or another, they are 
largely imitative of matins and evensong in the Book of Gommon 
Prayer. Consider the most recent example of this return to tradition 
on a large scale: the Book of Worship of the Methodist Church, which 
has just been published. Its inspiration stems from Common Prayer. 
‘The order of the services, the language of the liturgy and many of the 
prayers and acts of worship are taken from this ancient source. It is a 
book of beauty and significance, rooted in the Anglican tradition, and 
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is immensely superior to the varied vehicles of worship used heretofore 
in Methodist churches. 


II 


Is this, however, what we want? Will the renascence of art in the 
Protestant Church stop with its opening movement? Will modern men 
forever be happy ina sixteenth century worship celebrated in a medie- 
val Gothic setting? Have Protestant churches, like the Methodist 
Church, been too quick to crystallize their worship on the traditional 
and ancient level? Are building committees all over the country ready 
to spend their millions of dollars in erecting churches which simply 
do not harmonize with modern architecture? Do the business and pro- 
fessional men on our various official boards want to employ ministers 
of music to introduce medieval plain-song chant into contemporary 
worship? 

‘These questions reflect upon the purpose of religious expression. 
After all, in Divine Worship we are interested in meaning rather than 
in tradition. Only when traditional forms express contemporary mean- 
ings can we be satisfied in using them. If these traditional forms help 
us in the transition from the nondescript art of the recent past to the 
significant art of tomorrow, only then can we be justified in using them. 

We will not be happy forever to reproduce the Gothic style when 
there is no modern engineering need for that kind of construction. 
Present-day building methods and materials make possible a different 
kind of building than the old and rather clumsy Gothic church. By no 
stretch of the imagination are contemporary speech forms sixteenth 
century. Modern musical idioms can hardly be characterized as plain- 
song chant. The vital, nascent Protestant theology needs a more ade- 
quate expression that can be found in the ancient catholic liturgies. 
In other words, there are deep meanings and strong currents of life in 
the Protestant Church today, which need a more adequate religious 
expression than is found in the catholic forms of antiquity. ‘he renas- 
cence of Protestant art is now ready to enter its second movement 
which will be a vigorous search for meaning in religious expression. 

Our return to tradition will help us in the new quest. Already it has 
taught us the difference between a nondescript art and significant form. 
Already it has taught us that the altar is the very heart of our worship 
and architecture. It takes Protestants a long time to understand this, 
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but when they do, they. understand it with unusual clarity. Protected | 
by a canopy or enclosed by the apse, the altar marks the focal point of © 
nave and chancel. It is the outward and visible sign of the spiritual 
presence of God in the church. The cross upon the altar is a reminder — 
of the fact that we worship a “Christ-like God” and that the holy table 
is a Christian altar. 

We have also learned that the care of the altar is a beautiful work of © 
devotion which makes use of several arts and crafts. In many a local 
Protestant church there is now a chancel committee or altar guild of 
women who provide for the needs of the altar and chancel. ‘These — 
women embroider beautiful hangings for altar, pulpit and lectern 
according to the color sequence of the liturgical year. ‘They provide 
the proper appointments: the cross, candle-holders, altar reading 
stand, flower vases, communion ware and other products of the crafts- 
man which express the love of the people for the God which the altar 
symbolizes. — 

In a sense, the nave of a church is incidental. It is really nothing but 
a protection for the people who gather about the altar. The inclemen- 
cies of the weather and the noise of the street are distractions which 
must be guarded against if the people are to devote themselves to God. 
Since we do have these protecting walls and roof, they ought to be made — 
as beautiful and meaningful as possible. This the Protestant Church 
can do by bringing its intelligence to bear upon its architecture. Civic, 
business and educational buildings no longer reproduce Greek tem- 
ples, Roman basilicas and Renaissance churches. Contemporary forms 
result from the modern engineering methods made possible by steel, 
glass and concrete. This is the type of building in which the modern 
human spirit will feel increasingly at home. 

Church building committees and ministers who are sensitive to their 
environment will understand that the new church must harmonize 
with the new architectural community. Simple Colonial buildings in 
the country and small town will always be in order, for this post and | 
lintel method of building is still being used. In the larger cities, steel, 
glass and concrete will make possible many an interesting, vital and 
beautiful church building, of which Andrew Rebori’s chapel at Lo- 
yola University is but one example. ‘The decoration and symbolism of 
such buildings will do more than reproduce the historic iconography. 
Since many of the ancient symbols have lost their meaning, they have 
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no power to move the human spirit or to speak to the modern mind. 
New, simple and obvious symbols are needed which depict the reli- 
gious celebration of the vocations, professions, leaders and activities in 
the common life of today. The First Unitarian Church of Chicago has 
_ done this successfully in a band of symbols which runs around the nave 
beneath the clerestory windows where the triforium gallery would nor- 
mally be. Even the smallest church can hang up a figure in bas-relief 
or introduce a meaningful medallion into the windows. The resources 
of the larger church make possible an unlimited use of symbols old 
and new which have beauty, meaning and associative values for mod- 
ern men. 


III 


What does this search for contemporary values mean in terms of the 
service itself? Here again, meaning is more important than tradition. 
Let us return to the altar, for it is the heart of our liturgical expression 
and art. ‘The altar marks an objective reference; an altar-centered lit- 
urgy does the same thing. This objective reference is God. Slowly 
Protestantism is learning that the true service of worship belongs to 
the people only because it first belongs to God. It is the old catechism 
which declares that the chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever! Of course, we are also concerned about the subjective 
effects of divine worship. We want men and women to be better people 
because of their participation in the corporate exercises of worship. We 
want them to return to home, school, shop and community with faith 
to subdue kingdoms, work righteousness, obtain promises, stop the 
mouths of lions, quench the violence of fire, escape the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness be made strong and turn to flight the armies of 
the aliens. Now we know, however, that these far-reaching subjective 
results will occur only when the mind of the people has been fixed 
upon God rather than upon self. hat is why we are profoundly con- 
cerned about the proper liturgical approach of people to an objective 
God. The altar is a sign of this approach and emphasis. 

What is this approach like in terms of the fine art of worship? Re- 
membering again that our reference is objective and God-centered, 
the opening movement of the service is bound to represent the ap- 
proach of the soul to God. Liturgically, this calls for an opening move- 
ment of adoration filled with hymns, anthems and acts of praise which 
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express the overflowing, thankful, human heart in the presence of God. 
Ceremonially, this calls for a movement from the nave to the altar 
represented by the processional of choir and minister. 

At the moment there is little suitable material for this opening move- 
ment of worship. The old calls to worship have an alien sound. Only 
half a dozen good hymns of adoration can be found in the average 
hymnal. There are only a few acts of praise and adoration in the devo- 
tional manuals, and very few of these have been set to music. Liturgical 
artists need to work on this important movement of the service, in 
order that we may have hymns, acts of adoration and choral introits 
suitable for churches large and small. Fortunately, there is good an- 
them material which strikes this note. Always useful are such anthems 
of adoration as ‘“The Cherubic Hymn” by Gretchaninoff, the “‘Cheru- 
bim Song” by Bortniansky, ‘“‘Praise to the Lord” by Christiansen, “To 
Thee We Sing” by Tkach, and the ““Cherubim Song” by Glinka. 

The second movement of the service represents the response of God 
to the worshiping soul. Liturgically, this means a group of exercises 
which reflect the mind of God revealed to man in Scripture, music, ser- 
mon and prayer. ‘Through these various parts of the service God is able 
to speak to man. Particularly important are the Scripture lesson and its 
interpretation and development in the sermon. The two are now being 
placed as close together as possible, without the intrusion between them 
of such a different exercise as the offering. This is another way of saying 
that in a good many churches the offering follows the sermon, for it 
represents a third phase of worship. The ceremonial of our second part . 
of the service calls for a movement from the chancel to the nave repre- 
sented by the minister’s use of lectern and pulpit as he faces the con- 
gregation. 

It is particularly important that contemporary religious meanings be | 
crystallized during this part of the worship. Hymns and anthems must - 
be sung and prayers and litanies used which give resonance and modern 
meaning to the Word of God read from the Scriptures. Ancient mate- 
rials do not often do this. New thematic anthems need to be written 
such as Henry Hallstrom’s “For the Peace of the World,” an anthem 
which cries out to God for world-wide peace and does so in modern 
musical harmonies. New hymns of brotherhood, social well-being and 
personal health need to be written. And the field is wide open for better 
prayers. 


No service is complete without a third movement representing the 
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dedication of the soul to God. This is made possible in the liturgy by 
the offering, prayers, hymns and litanies of dedication. Ceremonially, 
it is set forth in the movement from the nave to the altar in the taking 
and presentation of the offering and the facing of the holy table by 
‘minister and people. Such an act concludes a service which represents 
Protestant Christianity of the highest order. It also forms the sound 
and beautiful structural basis for the highest art. We may think of art as 
form or design plus content. Here are the forms of the liturgy and cere- 
monial which Protestants are now filling with their own significant 
content of hymns, prayers, sermons and other acts of worship. 


IV 


Contributing to the glory of God and the development of his wor- 
ship through the liturgical arts in the Protestant Church, are the many 
trends, movements and experiments which hold great promise for the 
future. One of these movements is the growth of liturgical groups 
throughout the church. Some of these groups are officially related to 
the churches. Chief among them is the Commission on Worship of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Through its seminars and publications 
on worship, this Commission has done much throughout the country 

to bring the arts back to the Protestant Church. Official also, are the 
“commissions on worship in the various denominations. Unfortunately, 
‘they are often too much like the budding young author in their eager- 
ness to crystallize and publish. If only they could recognize the fact that 
we are ina very transitional moment and that the publication of their 
findings might therefore be delayed until tomorrow. Nevertheless, 
they represent a forward-looking movement in the Protestant Church. 
More informal groups are flourishing. Congregationalists have 
formed a Church Arts Guild of the Congregational-Christian Churches. 
In 1944 this Guild published a most beautiful annual containing 
photographs and articles on the various arts of worship from textiles, 
flowers and sculpture, to glass, music and architecture. ‘This group 
holds great promise for the future. In the summer of 1945 the Congre- 
gationalists of Chicagoland sponsored a week's workshop at ‘Tower 
Hill. Basic lectures and discussions in the philosophy of worship were 
followed by workshop groups in such varied arts contributing to wor- 
ship as music, hymns, poetry, choral speech, painting, acts of worship, 
the liturgy, materials for private worship and worship centers. ‘This 
group and craft approach to the liturgical arts was a unique experi- 
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ment in the Protestant Church and also holds great promise for the 
future. In such churches as the Methodist, informal groups in various — 
parts of the country are meeting from time to time for serious study in 
this field. Courses are being introduced into summer camps. Here 1s 
the reappearance of the old craft-guild idea and out of it will come 
much new material and a consolidation of our gains. 

Another trend in the direction of an affirmative answer to our ques- ~ 
tion is indicated by the first faint stirring in our theological seminaries. 
They are still unusually conservative in their attitude toward the arts, 
but happily some gains are being made. Most seminaries now offer a 
course in worship, but this is often given by the professor of church 
administration or religious education. Here and there a course is given 
in religious drama, religion and the fine arts, church choral music. 
Most of these courses, however, are quite inadequate. ‘The seminary 
has so far failed to understand that the minister’s primary function is 
that of the artist and not the scholar. What is needed at the seminary is 
a whole department of the religious arts. The best possible equipment 
must be given to this department. It will include a library of prints, 
films, slides and records; workshop rooms with paints and drawing 
boards; a chapel with all the appointments of worship; an organ, piano 
and library of music; a little theatre with all the means of production; 
and of course, competent instructors to work with the students. With 
these resources at its disposal, the seminary could become the very 
center of productive experiment and a flourishing art for the Protes- 
tant Church. 


PROBLEMS FACING GERMAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


By KRISTOFER HAGEN 


URING the past two months I have had the privilege, in com- 
pany with other Army chaplains, of talking with a number of 


pastors and church leaders in western and central Germany. 
We spent an evening with the agile mind of the elderly Dr. Heinrich 
Schumann, head of Leipzig’s Evangelical pastors and shepherd of one 
of its few unscarred churches, St. Thomas Kirche. Early one morning 
we spent an hour with the intense personality of Leipzig’s youth pastor, 
Heinz Wagner. Through the rubble-lined streets of Kassel we pro- 
ceeded one afternoon to the Christus Kirche where we met its veteran 
pastor, Ernst Eylenstein. Later at Wiillmersen we wound our way 
through a narrow country road to an old, crowded house where we met 
Dr. Erich Stange, formerly one of the chief executives of the German 
Y.M.C.A. in the third floor apartment whither he was forced to flee 
from much-bombed Kassel during the war. In Marburg I had several 
brief visits with Pastor Schmidmann, head of the Evangelical churches 
of that area. Elsewhere in Germany we have visited with various pas- 
tors and church leaders. These talks, combined with whatever insight 
can be gained into the minds of the laity of German Protestantism 
today through business contacts with merchants, doctors, nurses, bur- 
gomasters, laborers and others, have served to emphasize in my mind 
the following problems with which the Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches of Germany are faced. 


I 


- The De-Nazification of the Ministry and Church Leadership. ‘Those 
familiar with the pre-war reaction of Germany's twenty-eight separate 
regional and denominational churches to National Socialism know 
that as early as 1933 German Protestantism aligned itself on three main 
fronts. The extreme left wing, called “German Christians,’ were fanat- 
ical Nazis, eagerly trying to blend Nazism and the “positive Christian- 
ity” of Point 24 of the Nazi Party Platform into one conglomerate ideal. 
Hitler’s Reichsbishop Miiller was at first titular head of this group but 
he was later disowned by Nazi officialdom probably because of his un- 
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popularity with the church as a whole. Representing a considerable 
minority within the church, however, this group was at first favored 
by the Party, but later dropped because it made the Party look “too 
religious.” On the opposite wing was the Confessional Church, which 
together with other resisters, objected increasingly to the interference 
of the National Socialist Party with the Church’s work, and to its anti- 
Semitism, racism, euthanasia and other bigotries. Although this group 
often at first agreed with Nazi international and political views, as 
Party fanaticism increased their renunciation of its policies also in- 
creased. Led by Pastor Hans Asmussen, Professor Karl Barth, Bishop 
Wurm (after briefly riding the first wave of Nazi enthusiasm) and other 
well-known figures, this group has valiantly fought Nazi domination 
of German thinking, in spite of over thirteen hundred imprisonments 
and other penalties, including sometimes death in concentration 
camps, for members of their group. The large, middle group has con- 
sistently kept aloof from “political” questions, although in the last two 
or three years of the war the intensive efforts of Confessional Bishop 
Wurm have partially succeeded in swinging this group over to the 
right wing in a more solid front against Nazism. 

The problem of de-Nazifying the churches is at first one of ridding 
them of all known “German Christians.” This has taken place almost 
automatically with the military conquest of Germany and is being 
rapidly completed under the watchful supervision of Allied military 
governments. According to a recent announcement by Maj. Earl Crum, 
Chief of Religious Section, G-—5, USFET, in Stars and Stripes, “All 
German ministers and priests in the American zone are being screened 
for their political beliefs.” With commendable wisdom, the American 
Military Government, according to what one of their education and 
religion officers has told me, never directly ousts any pastor unless he is ° 
found guilty of direct subversive activity requiring imprisonment. 
Whenever a pastor’s record in recent years proves him to have been a 
“German Christian” the proper German ecclesiastical authorities are 
requested to discharge him. This, in form, preserves the autonomy of 
the existing church organizations wherever possible. In the places we 
visited this had taken place almost completely within a few weeks after 
military occupation began. The percentage of pastors thus relieved has 
varied much in different places. The worst provinces were Thuringia, 
Mecklenburg, Saxony, and Pomerania (now all in the Russian zone). 
One informant estimated that in some places in ‘Thuringia as high as 
fifty or sixty percent of the clergy were Nazified. A complete new re- 
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gional church organization was found necessary to that province and 


was completed by July first. Superintendent Schumann in Leipzig told 


us that out of one hundred and ten pastors in the Leipzig area about 
twenty were “German Christians,” as contrasted with fifteen Confes- 


sional Church followers. On the other hand, Pastor Eylenstein declared 


that he knew of only one “German Christian” among the thirty-five 
wartime pastors in Kassel. ‘This ratio was corroborated by our military 
government’s education and religion officer in that area. 

Whether any “German Christian” pastors will ever be sufficiently 
corrected in their thinking to return to positions of leadership in a free 
and democratic Germany only time will tell. One elderly churchman, 
whose incisive mind fairly shone through his beady, alert eyes, sug- 
gested that those who had seriously tried to combine Nazi philosophy 
and Christianity in their thinking were so permanently distorted that 
they could never come back, whereas those who had adopted Nazi views 
more as a matter of political convenience might be sufficiently purged 
to return to a probationary status in time. The distinction he made is 
not above question. One thing is certain — under Allied military con- 
trol such persons will be closely watched. Since there does not seem to 
be any acute shortage of pastors in parts of Germany it would hardly 
seem necessary to think of reinstating doubtful cases there. Hesse, for 
example, will have more pastors than churches when the pastors have 
all returned from the war. In addition, many Protestant pastors from 
eastern Germany migrated to the western provinces before the Rus- 
sians occupied their zone. 

A more difficult phase of the de-Nazification of the German Protes- 
tant clergy is that dealing with the large middle group who tolerated 
with varying degrees of mild inward protest the injustices and atroci- 
ties of the Nazi regime, who were either too insulated from their sur- 
roundings to know what was going on or too afraid of their own wel- 
fare to do anything about it. In a sense they have been the most danger- 
ous people in Germany, because of their long standing indifferent neu- 
trality which has only recently swung definitely against Nazism and 
then only under strong leadership from above. Now they can so blithely 
tell American soldiers that they “never were Nazis,” when for years 
during the rise and brief success of Nazism they were giving tacit sup- 
port to its rotten system. Time and again, in speaking with such men, 
one had a feeling that they were first Germans and second Christians, 
that they were too saturated with “German.ideals” to think clearly 
along the lines of practical Christian ethics in the world of today. ‘The 
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problem with them is one of long-term re-education in social responsi- 
bility and international brotherhood, a subject to be discussed further 
below. 


II 


Re-education of Youth. When a noted church leader recently sug- 
gested to Bishop Oxnam that the United States should direct its re- 
educational efforts at Germans under the age of twenty-two he echoed 
the opinion of most church leaders we have met in Germany. It is the 
number-one problem facing German Protestantism today. Anyone 
who has observed the confident arrogance of the well-developed early 
adolescents of Germany knows how important and how difficult this 
task may turn out to be. ‘They look, act, and walk through the streets 
like young gods, unimpressed by the thorough defeat their older 
Wehrmacht brothers have suffered, a defeat which ought to be very. 
obvious from the dusty uniforms and bent shoulders of returning re- 
patriated German soldiers. 

Beginning at the age of ten, all German children were compelled to 
attend Hitler Jugend classes and camps. A small number managed to 
evade it. A Nazi confirmation rite at age twelve to fourteen was strongly 
urged to replace church confirmation. Those fourteen to eighteen 
years old were ordered into camps away from home for training and 
indoctrination. From this group future “leaders” were recruited and 
segregated for more intensive training. Assuming that this has been 
going on more or less universally since 1935, all youths between ten 
and twenty-eight years old have had considerable exposure to Nazi 
doctrines, the heaviest concentration being in the present eighteen-to- 
twenty-two-year-old group. Not all of them by any means have with- © 
stood the propagandizing as well as those in Kassel known to Pastor / 
Eylenstein. He estimated that, because of parental disapproval, only — 
one percent of them underwent the Nazi confirmation. But he said 
that ten percent of all young people in his city had by now definitely 
turned their backs on the church and that fifty percent had lost their 
will to work in the Christian cause. Even so, that was a far better situa- 
tion than what Heinz Wagner, youth pastor of Leipzig, had to report. 
‘This “lean and hungry-looking” man, whose active mind seemed to be 
on the trail of German youth with all the concentration of a blood- 
hound, estimated that less than three percent of Leipzig’s youth had 
enough interest in the Church to serve as a nucleus for building up a | 
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new Christian youth movement. Of the late teen-agers who had until 
the Allied occupation been in Nazi training camps, he said they were 
almost universally embittered and disillusioned at having lost their 
leader. ‘This was not simply because they had lost Hitler, but because 
simultaneously they had lost the whole Fiihrer principle. Never hav- 
ing known anything else, they feel bewildered and betrayed — perhaps 
ready for new ideas, but certainly bewildered by the sudden scrapping 
of the only ideas they have ever known. This state of mind was quite 
obviously reflected in the conspicuous absence of late teen-agers from 
the churches which we attended at Marburg (a University town) and 
Bad-Wildungen (a resort town). Adolescence is a turbulent enough 
time to live through even in an orderly society. Picture the plight of 
youths whose government first foisted upon them ideals contrary to the 
whispered but time-honored doctrines of their Christian parents. If 
they accepted the Nazi teachings, as many did, they had to live at vari- 
ance with their parents. Then picture the turmoil created by a crush- 
ing defeat of the Nazi system. Behind the arrogant bearing of Ger- 
many’s youth lie great confusion and conflict. 

Somewhat different, but fully as difficult, is the situation of the re- 
turning Wehrmacht soldiers. ‘Trickling back from Allied P.W. camps, 
they come home — tired, dirty, lean, sun-bronzed, beaten. ‘Their minds 
are full of so much personal defeatism as they face an uncertain future 
that they are hardly ready to unite with others in an idealistic church 
youth movement. Dr. Stange feels this problem most keenly because 
ninety percent of the three million members of Germany's pre-war 
Christian youth movements for men were drafted into military service, 
where they were cut off from any real Christian leadership. ‘The publi- 
cation of periodicals of the Y.M.C.A. was stopped in 1936 and 1937. 
The only Christian literature that could be sent to the former mem- 
bers of these youth organizations was some inadequate “official” litera- 
ture of the army chaplains. The Luftwaffe and SS troops had no chap- 
lains whatsoever, and the quota of two chaplains per division in the 
Wehrmacht, as compared with fifteen per division in our U.S. Army, 
was not maintained when casualties occurred. The reason given was 
that they were needed for line officer replacements in the later stages 
of the war. Of five hundred and seventy-two pastors in Hesse about 
two hundred and fifty were drafted into the Wehrmacht, but only 
twenty-two of these served as chaplains, the rest as line replacements. 
The result of all this is that the men who were “Y” members before the 
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war are hardly that now. (It should perhaps be explained here that the 
Y.M.C.A. in Germany was a church-centered, almost evangelistic 
eroup, more akin to American Epworth Leagues, Luther Leagues, 
and the like than to the typical American “Y.”’) The frustration of these 
returning soldiers, facing joblessness and a very uncertain future, is 
quite complete. They represent one of the most acute problems in the 
re-education of German youth today. A small, but encouraging per- 
centage of them are seeking to enter the ministry or other positions of 
church leadership. Most of them are just waiting hopelessly for some- 
thing to happen, not yet driven to the solution of suicide which is being 
increasingly adopted by German men in their forties and fifties. 

To the credit of youth and church leaders we met, however, it must 
be admitted that they are trying hard to reclaim the Nazified youth 
of Germany. For example, the Y.M.C.A. headquarters for Germany is 
open in Kassel working to co-ordinate its work in all of western Ger- 
many. Publication of periodicals will begin as soon as Military Govern- 
ment permission and mailing facilities are available, and that promises 
to be soon. The National Secretary has freedom to circulate in the 
American and French zones, and hopes soon to have that freedom also 
in the British zone. Youth days and youth conferences have been held 
in many Cities, centering on such themes as ‘‘A New Spirit for Youth” 
and dealing with such practical subjects as politics, sex, literature. In 
one city weekly religious instruction of all age groups from six to four- 
teen was resumed in May, even though the opening of public schools 
was months away. A daily Christian kindergarten for children three to 
six years old was opened to help the working parents of little children 
in the same city. The pastor of one church there with a membership of 
four thousand souls had three groups of youths studying for confirma- 
tion with a total of eighty to ninety pupils. He said the interest in con- 
firmation instruction was greater this year than at any time in his 
twenty-five years as a minister. 

Summarizing the present status of Christian youth work in Germany 
one could quite safely make the following generalizations. The early 
adolescents show the most hopeful response to the church’s message, 
having an inward attitude of questioning and willingness to learn 
under the outward air of arrogance Nazism has given them. The mid- 
dle adolescents are more uncertain, undecided and confused as to what 
attitude to take, and as a result may be salvaged only by very clever 
leadership. The later adolescent group is disillusioned and despairing, 
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but may come out of the darkness of their night into the light of a new 
spiritual faith if the material outlook does not become too hopeless. 


III 


The Development of a New German Protestant Mentality. In its 
educational work both among youths and adults, Protestantism in Ger- 
many faces certain deep ethical and social problems. The church’s 
privileged position of being until recently the only German institution 
allowed to congregate people has placed upon it certain heavy respon- 
sibilities. Germany’s reputation for generations as a cultural, philo- 
sophical and theological center of Europe, producing even recently 
such minds as Mann, Schweitzer, Barth and others, only adds to the 
present responsibility of German Protestantism to produce in the aver- 
age mana more workable Christian ethics. 

One of the first tasks is to develop in the German people a correct 
degree of the sense of war guilt and a feeling of responsibility for atroci- 
ties done by her leaders. People who are faced with widespread destruc- 
tion and disruption in a country which was previously so efficiently 
operated ought to be easy to lead to repentance. But defeat may just 
as readily lead to bitterness and hatred as to repentance and reform. 
Germany is now experiencing in reverse many times increased some of 
the hardships she earlier imposed on other European countries. The 
disillusionment and despair of defeat are added to great physical dis- 
comforts. It will take some high thinking and sound leadership on the 
part of German Protestant leaders in the next few years to see that re- 
pentance and not revenge results. 

As to Germany’s willingness to accept guilt for war atrocities, her 
reaction will doubtless also depend partly on the willingness of every 
nation to assume its due share of guilt for evils done. One church 
leader, who was apparently very sincere in trying to think as a Chris- 
tian, pointed out that it was hard for a people who have seen tens of 
thousands of non-military civilians killed and wounded nightly in 
bombing raids on such cities as Kassel, Dresden and others to respond 
to certain Allied educational programs designed to increase Germany's 
feeling of war guilt. He was far more moved by such mutual recogni- 
tion of guilt as the Bishop of Chichester showed during the war, when 
- he called for an explanation in the House of Lords of the RAF’s bomb- 
ing of non-military objectives in German cities with its attendant high 
toll of helpless civilians. This church leader concluded: 
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Perhaps it is easier for a conquered people than for a conquering people to recog- 
nize how fearfully the sins of war-ridden peoples destroy all semblance of con- 
science. In a spirit of brotherhood we must then allow Christendom in our land 
due time to realize fully how much worse the German atrocities of recent years 
have been than has heretofore been apparent. . . . But because we believe in the 
power of the Holy Ghost over the conscience of the Christian believer and have 
not infrequently had opportunity to see this power in the ecumenical conferences 
of previous years, we long for the day when we together with all those who love 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ may look back on the years of horror and 
unite in the common confession: Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, 


Another re-educational task facing German Protestantism is to sub- 
stitute in the German mind the service motive for the super-race mo- 
tive. The Nietzschean doctrine of superman must have been adopted 
quite widely and subtly in Germany long before Hitler rose to popu- 
larize it. The admitted technical and cold intellectual superiority of 
the German people as compared to most other European peoples has 
given them a strong predisposition to super-race feelings. What they 
need to learn now is that superior native ability in certain lines is not 
an excuse for pride but a call to extra service. They need to learn the 
truth of Matthew 20:26, “Whosoever will be great among you let him 
be your servant.”’ Part of the secret of America’s popularity in the 
world today is that she has learned some of this principle on an inter- 
national scale, that her President Truman could truthfully and with 
little opposition say when the American flag was raised at Potsdam: 
“We are fighting for peace and for the welfare of mankind. We are not 
fighting for conquest. There is not one piece of territory or one thing 
of a monetary nature that we want out of this war. We want peace and 
prosperity for the world as a whole.” 

An especially offensive aspect of the super-race doctrine has been 
anti-Semitism. How thoroughly this pernicious prejudice has perme- 
ated German Protestant thinking is shown by the replies of the two 
oldest and most seasoned church leaders I met when I asked why they 
had not objected to anti-Semitism in its earliest forms. Each one said, 
“In the beginning there was no intention of killing or persecuting the 
Jews openly. The aim was simply to reduce their ratio of influence in 
public, professional and business life to their ratio in the general popu- 
lation.” Once the trend went too far it was too late, they felt, to protest 
effectively. They both seemed a bit surprised that I did not consider 
even the original aim of this program Christian. I detected in them a 
lack of the complete Christian doctrine of human brotherhood. ‘They 
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did not see how it could work to allow free progress of all individuals 
in their vocation regardless of race. (How much of this idea of limiting 
the ratio of influence of any race exists in un-Christian portions of 
American life today?) 

In passing let me state that certain German policies have resulted in 
a rather uniformly high quality of physical and mental specimens in 
Germany today, especially among the children. State support has been 
given for scattered illegitimate children of crack SS troopers, often as 
_many as seven for one individual. ‘These men were generally of excel- 
lent physique. Systematic elimination of defective children by some 
subtle form of euthanasia under the garb of experiments in nutrition, 
or “accidental” food poisonings in institutions, has indirectly resulted 
in a rather bright-looking group of children remaining to people the 
German streets. This subtly encourages a super-race feeling, as any 
proud parent of a bright child knows. Perhaps one of the retroactive 
benefits of keeping mental defectives, insane and feeble aged people 
alive is to preserve a certain healthy racial humility. Certainly German 
Protestantism will be largely deprived of this help in trying to foster 
humility among Germans. Perhaps there will be enough war cripples 
to make up for it. 

A third Christian principle that Germans seem to lack generally is 
social responsibility, a sense of sharing in the work and worry of their 
own government. A long history of living under non-democratic forms 
of government, coupled with the Lutheran emphasis on man’s private 
devotional relationship to God to the unwitting exclusion of the 
equally important social aspects of Christianity, have produced a kind 
of socio-moral insulation in German Protestantism. An alert social 
conscience is thus lacking. When I asked various professional people 
why they did not protest against social injustices such as slave labor or 
mass murder, they gave one of two answers: (1) We did not know what 
was going on; (2) we had no power to protest. Both answers indicate a 
lack of social responsibility. ‘To combat the first condition, one that is 
not unknown even in democracies, the churches of Germany need to 
generate among their people a keen awareness of the need for knowing 
what goes on in their country, a concept of what “government by the 
people” really means. 

A shift is needed in German Protestant life from a theological and 
doctrinal emphasis to a practical and ethical emphasis. “The compart- 
mentalization of a perfect doctrinal system stressing how to be “justi- 
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fied by faith,” so separated from one’s everyday life that it exerts no 
real influence on that life, is worse than useless. It is a travesty on the 
true Gospel of Christ. It produces such startling schizothymes as the 
Lutheran nurse who was found weeks after V-E day working in an 
“orphanage” in southern Germany where mentally defective children 
were being murdered under the garb of scientific experiments. Asked 
if she were a Christian, she replied, “I do not see what that has to do 
with it.”” Less horrible examples, but fully as unintegrated personali- 
ties as that, are found throughout German Protestantism. What is 
needed is less emphasis in German preaching on the “social justice in 
heaven” stressed in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and more of the “so- 
cial justice on earth” stressed in the Epistle of James and the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Finally, German Protestantism needs to clarify the Christian’s atti- 
tude toward authority. Germany’s long history of militarism, the pater- 
nal family system, and rigid discipline have produced an almost patho- 
logical respect for authority. ‘This may be illustrated by the following 
incident. A few weeks after the American troops had taken Marburg- 
Lahn and before Germany’s unconditional surrender, Pastor Schmid- 
mann of that city found that many parishioners were having difficulty 
in coming to a conscientious attitude toward the new governmental 
authority. Having taken an oath of office under the National Socialist 
Government as officials of one sort or another, many were now asking 
pastoral advice on what to do about such oaths. Were they binding? 
As an answer to this question Pastor Schmidmann read at a service I 
attended in April a statement he had obtained from the Theological 
Faculty of Phillips University at Marburg on the matter. Quoting the 
traditional Lutheran attitude of respect for authority based on Ro- 
mans 13:1, the Faculty stated bluntly that it would be a misinterpreta- 
tion and misapplication of this verse to feel bound to any oath to the 
National Socialist Government. It continued: 


It is obvious that an oath is binding only in so far as the authority to which it is 
given recognizes elementary moral principles, and especially only so long as such 
authority does not demand that the person sworn to allegiance commit openly 
infamous acts. . . . A government which not only fails to prevent such things [as 
the induction of half-grown and untrained youths into military service, Werewolf 
agitation, and horrors like the concentration camps] but also covers them with 
the cloak of officialdom has thereby relinquished its moral right to be recognized 
as authority in the true sense of the word. . . . Thus instead of rendering to our 
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people a service which demonstrates the character of a proper authority, i.e. an 

_ orderly power producing orderly living, the government has by its folly only 

produced chaos. Thereby the authority prevailing thus far has automatically 
ceased to be an authority. We hold it to be the duty of every conscientious and 
responsible German to oppose the forces of chaos and injustice, thereby assisting 
to clear the way for an authority worthy of the name. 


One must admit that this is pretty clear Christian thinking on the 
part of the Marburg Faculty in the last throes of a war leading to com- 
plete defeat, but one wishes that such courageous statements and lead- 
ership had come from them several years before, when it was decidedly 
more popular to bow to the “authority” of Nazism. The faculty’s state- 
ment also quoted Luther to the effect that whenever a ruler urges his 
subjects to fight an unjust war a Christian should ‘‘obey God rather 
_ than man,” refuse to fight and be prepared to accept the consequences 
of his refusal — 1.é., social ostracism, unemployment, scorn, imprison- 
ment, or even death. While a small but noble minority has followed 
this advice of the Reformer in the recent Nazi fiasco in Germany, one 
could have wished for a much larger number of courageous resisters 
in a country as Lutheran as Germany is. Education of the entire Protes- 
tant constituency along these lines certainly seems to be necessary now. 
Germans should never again accept an authority in their land without 

constantly questioning that authority’s right to exist, an essential atti- 
tude in any democracy. 


IV 


Reconstruction of Destroyed Church Property. One more obvious 
task facing German Protestantism remains to be mentioned briefly. 
Church buildings have shared in the widespread destruction of Ger- 
man Cities, along with other types of buildings. Duren, for example, is 
virtually flattened, churches and all other structures an unrecognizable 
mass of crumbling bricks. Only two of Kassel’s thirty-five churches 
stand intact, and that because they are located on the outskirts of the 
city. It was estimated that eighty percent of all buildings in which city 
Y.M.C.A. work was carried on (mostly churches) were destroyed or 
damaged. I can readily believe one visiting churchman’s estimate of 
twenty-five hundred churches destroyed in Germany alone. Anyone 
who has travelled from England through France or Belgium to Ger- 
many knows that the destruction of German cities far exceeds that in 
any of those other countries. The problem of rebuilding churches will 
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be complicated by the more imperative need of providing such indis- 
pensables as homes, schools, shops, railroad depots, etc., before 
churches can be rebuilt. In view of the fact that much of the recon- 
struction of Germany is being done and will be done by hand with the 
simplest of tools, often by women or older people, it is clear that the 
reconstruction of churches will be slow and will have to wait for more 
money, material, manpower, and machinery than can be promised in 
the near future. Whether our Military Government will permit out- 
side help in the form of gifts from Christians of other nations to help re- 
build the churches (normally tax supported) remains, so far as I know, 
to be decided. It will be a long, expensive and hard road, at any rate. 
Meantime there are problems a good deal more serious facing the 
Protestants of Germany. 


In conclusion we may ask what prospects the Protestant churches of 
Germany have of meeting the problems herein discussed. One would 
like to believe wholeheartedly one churchman’s statement that “the 
outlook inwardly in the church in Germany today is much more favor- 
able than after the last war twenty-five years ago.’ The reasons given 
for this rather optimistic view were: first, that the Nazi oppression of 
the church increased the respect of many for those who faithfully at- 
tended church during the past twelve years despite its unpopularity 
among official circles; second, that the permanence and prestige of the 
church were forcefully impressed on the post-war German mind by 
the fact that church meetings were the only public meetings allowed 
from the very first day of Allied military occupation; and third, that 
the church’s widespread neutral aloofness toward militarism in this 
war permitted its popularity to increase as the Nazi following de- 
creased. In the first World War church attendance dropped off as the 
war progressed because the Church had quite definitely identified itself 
with militarism. Typical now is the recent report from Berlin that 
church attendance is increasing in the one hundred and fifty churches 
now open for services. } 

Allin all, it must be admitted that although this optimism has some 
foundation, the actual role of the Protestant church in Germany’s re- 
generation will depend on how thoroughly its leaders meet the com- 
plex problems facing them, on how completely they drop the goal of 
trying to master Europe and how sincerely they pray, ‘““O God, help us 
to be the masters of ourselves that we may be the servants of others.” 


GOD AS IDEA AND AS LIVING 
By RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


HRISTIANITY today is a reflection of three great traditions, 
@ and it makes all the difference in the world which one is domi- 

nant. ‘The Roman, Greek, and Jewish outlooks on life are pro- 
foundly at variance with one another, yet they are synthesized in mod- 
ern Christianity. If the Roman is dominant, then God is used to achieve 
the ends of men; if the Greek is supreme, then the contemplation or 
vision of God is our destiny; if the Jewish is highest, then God is the 
living Lord of history. 

John Macmurray, in The Clue to History, has developed this theme 
in a striking and convincing manner, although his enthusiasm for dis- 
tinctions led him to a low view of the ideologies which compete with 
the Jewish tradition. He probably gives Hitler too much credit for 
religious insight when he claimed that Hitler persecuted the Jews (and 
later the Christians) because their view of history opposed that of Na- 
tional Socialism. Macmurray has, however, given us a “‘clue to history”’ 
and also a clue to understanding much that passes for religion today. 


I 


The old Roman idea is not dead. It is known as the pragmatic or 
practical approach. In early Roman society, in the days of the Caesars, 
the gods were used for practical ends. It was not a question of truth, of 
serving the gods, or of making adjustments to moral laws, but was 
simply the question of whether believing in God made one happy, re- 
spected, and successful. 

This idea is expressed today by James H. Leuba: “God is not known, 
he is not understood; he is used — used a good deal and with an admi- 
rable disregard of logical consistency, sometimes as meat purveyor, 
sometimes as moral support, sometimes as friend, sometimes as an 
object of love” (Monist, Vol. vi, p. 571). This becomes obvious when 
we look at some of the claims for Christianity. We are told that if only 
we accept a certain definition of God, we shall be free of worries, and 
then we can doas we please without regard of consequences. 

Or we are told that if we have the right beliefs about the “error of 
mortal mind” we shall cease to have any sickness at all. Religion be- 


ay 
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comes a form of health insurance. Or we are told that if we confess 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, we will be guaranteed salvation, 
both here and in paradise. Or we are taught that if we say our prayers 
in the right way, we can get what we want God to give us. The right 
" prayers can save our soldiers from death, bring a seagull to a life raft, 
or keep an airplane in the air; enough masses can get our loved ones 
into heaven; and going to church will give us reputations for respect- 
ability and thus increase our business. 

There is a striking similarity between this kind of religion, where 
the idea of God has the value of underwriting our own happiness, and 
modern advertising. Modern advertising also builds on the desire for 
good health, creature comforts, security, and reputation. The Wood- 
bury debs always get their man because of their peaches and cream 
complexion; the Colgate co-eds succeed because they have nice shiny 
teeth; the one who drinks the right whiskey will have a reputation for 
good taste; and the one who takes the right liver pills will improve his 
disposition. . 

Religion thus degenerates on two counts: (1) It appeals to man’s 
lowest motives, by promising that he can use God for what he wants — 
in complete disregard of what God wants. (2) It puts religion in com- 
petition with all the quack remedies on the market. If you have the 
right religion, you can satisfy your heart’s desire. You can throw out 
Lydia Pinkham in favor of Mary Baker Eddy. You can join a “church 
social” which will do as much for your personality as Arthur Murray. 
You can judge your religion in terms of its cash value, of your own 
pleasures, of winning wars, of successful jam. 

‘This is obviously blasphemy, and it is not often stated as baldly as it is 
here. ‘This makes it all the more dangerous. The man who goes to 
church to improve his business contacts usually thinks he is going be- 
cause it is the proper thing to do; but he is guilty of that self-deception 
which hides so many of our motives from us. We do not often admit 
that we think of religion as our private health insurance, as a worry 
clinic, as an escalator to heaven; but the fact that so many people turn 
to religion when all else has failed indicates that it is unconsciously a 
basic motive. | 

When Andrew Mellon rebuilt one of the great churches in the East, 
many people looked on cynically and called it ‘““Mellon’s fire escape.” 
We cannot judge Mellon’s motives, but we know that many men have 
sought to buy their way into heaven. 
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While it is true that religion satisfies the heart’s desire, that faith can 
work miraculous cures, and that God offers us sanity and security, it is 
_ Important to remember that these are offshoots of religion and not its 
center. If we begin with the pragmatic approach, we start at the wrong 
end — as the Romans did. We do not ask which god is true, which god 
_ should I serve, which god is Lord of history, which god is the Father 
of Jesus Christ? We invert the proposition and ask which idea of god 
will integrate my character around a high ideal, which god will make 
‘me happy, which god will protect my health, which god works? 

_ ‘The attempt to use God, or to use the idea of God, is blasphemy. It is 
_ the Roman heresy, the pragmatic heterodoxy, and egocentric predica- 
ment in religion. We do not use God; God uses us. 


II 


‘The Greeks also approached God, but from a point of view different 
from those of the Romans and Jews. Just as the Romans put their em- 
_ phasis on technical achievements and lawmaking, so the Greeks put 
contemplation at the center of life. The Greeks never invented any- 
thing except ideas. ‘They were philosophers. ‘They were artists. ‘They 
loved perfect forms. ; 

It is no accident that Plato and Aristotle thought of the highest relli- 
gious activity as contemplation. ‘This contemplation, however, was a 
highly intellectualized experience, coming not as a result of prayer but 
through wisdom. Their religion was not practical; it was speculative 
and ultimately mystical. It did not result in using God or in serving 
God and God did not use them; it terminated in the vision of God. 
Their heaven was a philosopher’s heaven, where one could think God’s 
thoughts after him. f 

Greek philosophy culminated in the thinking of Plotinus, who was 
a mystic. In this emphasis, Greek thought ended with mystic com- 
munion with God. This world became unreal, and the only worthwhile 
activity was to become absorbed in the pantheistic deity who was be- 
yond description. Such religion never accomplishes anything. 

There are plenty of Greeks among modern Christians. ‘They are like 
Gerald. Heard, who spends his time working out Yogi techniques for 
mystic experiences. If one can have communion with God, he can feel 

happy about the whole thing without any social or moral responsibil- 
ity. It is this kind of mysticism, with its roots in Plotinus and its affinity 
with Buddhism, which has always aroused the protests of the spokes- 
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men for prophetic religion. In this form, mysticism is more Greek and 
Buddhist than it is Christian; and frequently it leads to a quietism that 
is an escape from the realities of this world. 

There are those who find God by communing with nature, and this 
nature mysticism is very close to the aestheticism of the Greeks. ‘They 
are carried into ecstasy by looking at the oak trees on a golf course. 
“You can find God on a golf course; it is equally possible to play golf 
in church,” as one devotional manual says. They enjoy the beauty of a 
sunset, or the mystical richness of a great symphony, or the artistic 
genius expressed in an important painting. They like aesthetic services 
of worship and rave about the beauty of the priests’ vestments.,’They 
are carried into a mystic trance by the preacher who quotes enough 
poetry. 

It is no accident that Greek and Russian Orthodoxy is profoundly 
mystical. There is a mysticism of the Mass which may prove purely 
escapist; and there is also a dynamic mysticism of communion which is 
closer to the prophet’s insight into the will of God. Eastern Orthodoxy 
has more of the purely Greek; but at its best it has always been influ- 
enced by the Jewish emphasis on history. 

Roman Catholicism also puts the vison of God at the center. ‘This, 
again, is essentially Greek; though it is modified by the Roman desire 
for order and the practical results of using the idea of God. Roman 
Catholicism is less influenced by the Jewish tradition than is Greek 
Orthodoxy at its best. Anglo-Catholicism follows the lead of the Ro- 
mans at this point, and their theologians write at length about the 
vision of God, but there is an English sanity about them that keeps 
them from the pragmatism of the Romans. 

Now let me make it clear that religion has a place for practical and 
contemplative sides. Christianity has been deeply influenced by the 
insights of both the Roman and Greek minds. Prayer is “the soul’s sin- 
cere desire,” and the vision of God does come to those rare souls who 
have sufficient open awareness. But if either the use of God or the con- 
templation of God is the predominating principle of explanation, then 
there is no real religion and no God who is existence rather than es- 
sence. The Lord is a living God! 


Il 


The real insight into the nature of religion comes from the Hebrenai 
The Christian debt to the Jew is unpayable, simply because the Jewish 
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religious consciousness is the only one which struck to the heart of the 
matter. 

Religion, for the Jew, is predominantly neither practical nor con- 
templative — and God is not an idea to be used or envisioned. For the 
Jew, religion involves the whole man in relation to a living God. The 
old Roman insight meant that God could be used to further secular 
ends. ‘The Greek insight meant to leave this world and find God in the 
contemplation of essences; for the Greek, God was essence rather than 
existence. But for the Jew, no aspect of life is irreligious. He cannot 
serve God and mammon. He cannot be religious ‘one moment and 
secular the next. There is no alternation between religion and the 
world, between God and secular pursuits. As Macmurray says, “The 
achievement of the Hebrews lies in the fact that they retain, through 
the process of their development, the capacity to think of this world 
religiously” (Clue to History, p. 30). ) 

‘The Roman would say, “Caesar crossed the Rubicon.’ Americans 
say, “Washington crossed the Delaware.” ‘The Jews say, “By a prophet 
the Lord brought Israel up from Egypt.” 

History itself is an act of God. God is Lord of history. God is an 
active, living God. God is not an idea, to be used or contemplated. 

The Jewish-Christian tradition does not discard the practical in- 
sights of the Romans nor the speculation of the Greeks; but it fuses 
them in a higher synthesis. The meaning of life is found in the living 
God, not in an idea. 

When the story of Christian theology is seen primarily from the per- 
spective of the Jewish-Christian tradition, it is the record neither of 
great ideas nor of people who used God. ‘The story is that of revelation. 
It is the story of God coming to men, and demanding of men certain 
fundamental attitudes of justice and kindness and humility. ‘The 
Israelites did not use God; God used the Israelites. ‘The relation be- 
tween Yahweh and his people was a covenant relationship, an agree- 
ment written in the law and in men’s hearts. Although Jeremiah indi- 
cates a personal and individual covenant, it was primarily a relation- 
ship between God and the corporate organism of the people. 

Seen in the Jewish-Christian perspective, furthermore, Christ is not 
just an idea. Jesus Christ lived and died and rose again that men might 
come to believe in a living God who would redeem his people. “So God 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, to the end that all 
who believe in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
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God did not give an idea through which we could have salvation; he 
did not give us a Christ for speculation. “Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.” This act of God grew in the religious soil of 
Palestine, in terms of the Jewish religious consciousness. ‘That the Jews 
did not see in Jesus the Messiah was a mistake which history has re- 
corded; but their outlook on history was right. God acts in and through 
history as Lord of history. 

Christianity, building on the foundations of Judaism, must remain 
true to its Jewish heritage. The Greek and the Roman insights are 
important, but they are to be used only secondarily to the major fact 
which is that Jesus came in the fulness of time to save men from their 
sins. Redemption is not reorientation; it is an act of God. It is not the © 
grasping of a new idea; it is a rebirth. It is not believing in an idea or a 
formula or a church; it is being transformed by the renewing of your 
minds. “‘I have come that ye might have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly.” 

Theology is not a set of ideas which have been pickled in brine for 
future generations to gaze upon. Theology is not a form of metaphysi- 
cal speculation. Theology is not a set of formulae which, if we believe, 
will give us eternal life. Theology is a record of the acts of God, giving 
us the truth concerning God’s impact on men chiefly through his Son 
but through all of God’s agents in history, and serving as a means of 
communication by which we can bring men to the living God. Empiri- 
cism in theology is an emphasis upon the fact that the living God works 
through the experiences of men. Theology is a tool of religion, but 
religion at its best is the commitment of the total self to the living God, 
a decision of the body, mind, and spirit to accept the power and the wis- 
dom of God, i.e., his grace, a turning from the ways of disobedience to 
the ways of the Lord of history. 

Christians believe that through Christ God entered into a new cove- 
nant relationship with the Christian community. Although the word, 
“new,” is missing from the oldest and best manuscripts of Matthew and 
Mark, the phrase “my blood which ratifies the agreement’? (Good- 
speed) refers to something which is new in history. The coming of 
Christ is an act of God in history, and the impact of Christ on history 
through the church is a continuation of the old covenant, ratified by 
the life and work and death (the blood) of Christ. 

‘The Church, also, seen from the Jewish-Christian point of view, is 
not a Roman dispenser of sacraments, not a society for mystical experi- 
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ences, not an institution serving its own ends. The Church is a crucible 
where men are moulded into servants of God, a tool by which God is 
able to do his will, a fellowship of those dedicated to the living God, a 
“Body of Christ’ continuing his work in the world. By means of cor- 
porate worship and the sacraments, by means of instruction and teach- 
ing, by means of pastoral care, by means of fellowship, by its daring to 
- give itself for all men regardless of race, class, or previous degree of 
servitude, the Church acts as a mediator through which God can speak 
to men. 

The Church is the society which has entered a covenant relationship 
with the Father of Jesus Christ. It is also the product of God’s revela- 
tion and redeeming act in Jesus Christ. The Church, conceived of as 
the communion of “saints,” working God’s work (however imper- 
fectly) in the world, continues the Hebraic idea of the covenantal rela- 
tionship between God and the group. The Christian perspective is 
always from within the Church. This is to be distinguished sharply 
from Kierkegaardian-Barthian approach, according to which — as 
someone has recently put it — the living God “has not revealed any 
order in his life but deals in a sovereign, piece-meal fashion, particu- 
larly with individuals, without having committed himself either to an 
order of nature or an order of grace.” ‘The Hebraic insight, as against 
Kierkegaard, sees God as Lord of history, working through the Church 
and through social action as well as through individuals, and revealing 
himself supremely in the Bible and subordinately in every function of 
nature. (Cf., James Muilenburg’s article in Christianity and the Con- 
temporary Scene, pp. 36-37.) 

The Jewish concept of God is thus at the very heart of Christianity 
at its best. Everything else falls into line as we give ourselves to the God 
who is at work in the world, fulfilling his purpose for himself and for 
us, as sovereign ruler of the universe. 


IV 


It is easy to sell out to an idea. But no idea, however exalted, can take 
the place of the living God. It is only as we come into the proper rela- 
tion to God that we shall be on our way to our destiny. We do not use 
or contemplate God; we give ourselves to him. 

The living God is at work in the world. It is his will which is being 
fulfilled. We still pray: ““Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 
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But this does not rule out the emphases of the Romans or Greeks. 
It is proper to consider our reward, and it is right that we should medi- 
tate on the wonders of the great Lord of Power and Might. But it is 
more important that we get our motives straight, that we put first things 
first, that we seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness before we 
begin wondering about what religion can do for us. 

Jesus makes it clear in his teachings that he sees the balance we are 
suggesting. In the personal and organic relation between man and his 
God, God’s blessings will come upon him, and he will receive his re- 
ward. As Burton Scott Easton (in What Jesus Taught, Abingdon Press; 
p. 22) translates the Beatitudes, this becomes clear: 


Blessed are they who endure despite oppression, 
For theirs is the kingdom of God. 
Blessed are they who mourn at unrighteousness, 
For they will be comforted. 
Blessed are the gentle, 
For they shall inherit the promised land. 
Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
For they shall be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful, 
For they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, 
For they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers, 
For they shall be called “Sons of God.” 
Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
For theirs is the kingdom of God. 


Here is to be found the emphasis upon satisfaction, as the pragmatic 
mind expects it. Here is the promised vision of God, as the speculative 
mystics expect. But the means by which the pragmatic and mystic 
minds are satisfied are no longer the same. The motivation is essentially 
Jewish: by commitment to God’s will, for its own sake, we may expect 
the rewards which Jesus promised. 

We are brought back always to a God of grace, who by his own self- 
giving love has acted to make possible men’s salvation. When we cease 
to use God and seek to serve him, when we use our speculation to seek 
not visions but truth, when we have faith that we might be made up- 
right, then God will forgive us all and give us power to live on earth 
more nearly according to his will. “For God loved the world so much 
that he gave his only Son, so that no one who believes in him shall be 
lost, but that they all should have eternal life.” 


-THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
HITLER PLOT 


By GEORGE KENNEDY ALLEN BELL 


an early stage in the plot of July goth, 1944, to destroy Hitler. I 
place the facts on record now, at the end of the war, in the interests 
of justice, and in order to call attention to the existence and composi- 


|: is the purpose of this article to report from personal knowledge 


tion of a strong anti-Nazi movement which lay behind the conspiracy. 


I 


I went on a visit to Sweden in May, 1942, at the request of the [Brit- 
ish] Ministry of Information, to renew contacts between Swedish and 
British churchmen. I had no sort of reason to expect that I should meet 
any Germans. My surprise was great when, on May 26th, at the end of 
a conference in Stockholm, a Swedish friend told me that Dr. Hans 
Schonfeld had arrived from Berlin and wished to see me. Dr. Sch6n- 
feld had been well known to me for many years, first as an officer of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, of which I had been 
President; then as Director of the Research Department of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva. As a German pastor working for the 
World Council outside of Germany, he was required to be in touch 
with the office of the German Evangelical Church in Berlin which 
dealt with foreign affairs. The head of this office was Bishop Heckel, 
who had Dr. Gerstenmaier as one of his assistants. And here it is right 
to give a caution. Within the German Evangelical Church there was a 


sharp division between those who strongly resisted the Hitler regime 


and formed the Confessional Church, and those who supported or tol- 
erated the regime. Bishop Heckel was amongst the latter, and was a 
nominee of the notorious Reichbishop Ludwig Mueller. ‘This fact in 
itself made Dr. Schonfeld’s position a difficult one, in spite of his own 
personal courage and sympathy with the Confessional Church. 
Isaw Dr. Schdnfeld in company with one or two Swedish friends. He 
was in a state of considerable strain. After giving me details of the work 
being done by the World Council of Churches for prisoners of war, 
he got on to his real subject. He came, he said, to inform me of a strong 
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opposition in Germany against Hitler, which had been developing for | 
some time, and had some existence before the war. The war gave it its 
chance, which it was now waiting to seize. He told me that the oppos!- 
tion was made up of three principal elements: (1) members or former 
members of the State administration; (2) large numbers of former 
trade-unionists, who included the leaders of the former trade unions ~ 
and other active liaison men among large parts of the workers. It oper- 
ated, as he put it in a memorandum which at my request he after- 
wards gave me, “through a net-work of key men systematically devel- 
oped during the last six months.” They controlled “key positions in the 
main industrial centres, as well as the big cities like Berlin, Hamburg, 
Cologne, and throughout the whole country.” (3) High officers in the 
Army and State police. The officers in the Army included “key men in 
the Highest Command (O.K.W.) for the front troops, Navy and Air 
Force, as well as in the Central Command of the Home Military 
forces.” He said that the leaders of the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches were also closely in touch with the whole opposition move- 
ment; and he told me of the determined fight which the Confessional 
and Catholic Churches alike had put up in defence of human rights; 
and of the emphatic protests made against the Nazi government’s at- 
tack on liberty and law, by Bishop Wurm of Wurttemberg for the Con- 
fessional Church, and by Bishop von Preysing, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Berlin. 

These three main groups had sufficient power to overthrow the Nazi 
regime if opportunity arose. Extensive preparations had been made. — 
A chance to destroy Hitler had seemed probable in December, 1941, 
with the refusal of many officers to go on fighting in Russia. But no lead 
was given. ‘The general development of the past winter had, however, 
opened men’s eyes. Hitler’s last speech in the Reichstag, April 26th, 
1942, Claiming to be above all laws, had shown the German people 
more clearly than ever the complete anarchy of the regime. 

The purpose of the opposition, Dr. Schonfeld said, was the destruc- 
tion of the whole Hitler regime, including Himmler, Goering, Goeb- 
bels and the central leaders of the Gestapo, S.S., and $.A. and in its 
place to establish a government composed of strong representatives of 
the main groups mentioned above, and with the following programme: 


1. A German nation governed by law and social justice with a large degree of 
responsible self-administration throughout the different main provinces. 
2. Reconstruction of the economic order according to truly socialistic lines, in- 
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stead of self-sufficient autarchy; and a close co-operation between free nations, 
their economic interdependence becoming the strongest possible guarantee 
against self-reactionary European militarism. 

3. A federation of free European states or nations, including Great Britain, 
which would co-operate in a close way with other federations of nations. 

This federation of free European nations, to which would belong a free Polish 
and a free Czech nation, should have a common executive, under the authority 
of which a European Army would be created for the permanent ordering of 
European security. 

The foundation principles of national and social life within this federation of 
free European nations should be orientated or re-orientated towards the funda- 

mental principles of Christian faith and life. 


A government guided by these principles, Dr. Schonfeld added, 
would repeal the Nuremberg laws and restore their stolen property to 
the Jews. It would break with Japan. It would also be prepared ‘“‘to 
take its full share in the common efforts for the rebuilding of the areas 
destroyed or damaged by the war’; for many Germans were convinced 
that they must sacrifice much to atone for the damage done in the occu- 
pied territories. 

But — here lay the root of the matter — before anything else could 
be done, Hitler must be eliminated; and the Army was the only force 
which could bring this about. ‘There might be two stages in the elimi- 
nation, (1) a revolt inside the Nazi Party, in which Himmler and the 
S.S. could be encouraged to destroy Hitler; (2) the mobilization by the 
opposition of all the forces in the Army and the nation against Himm- 
ler and the S.S. leaders who were more bitterly hated than anyone else. 

What Dr. Schonfeld wished to learn, on behalf of the opposition 
-movement, was whether the British Government would encourage 
such a rising against Hitler; and whether, in the event of its success, 
it would be willing to negotiate with a new German anti-Nazi govern- 
ment. To attempt the destruction of Hitler, Himmler and the whole 
regime involved immense danger; it was therefore extremely impor- 
tant to know whether the Allies’ attitude to a Germany purged of 
Hitler would be different from their attitude to a Germany under 
Hitler. The alternative seemed further destruction and chaos, and in- 
creasing nihilism as the war went on. 

I saw Dr. Schonfeld again on May g9th. Once more he emphasized 
the reality of the Churches’ opposition to Hitler, and gave illustra- 
tions of the successful resistance of the Confessional Church to Nazi 
attacks, e.g., the defeat of Bormann’s attempts in 1941 to dissolve the 
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Church into associations, and the success of Bishop Wurm and others ~ 
in resisting euthanasia in Protestant institutions. Indeed, most of Dr. 
Schénfeld’s conversation on this occasion was devoted to stating what 
the Churches had done, indicating the necessity of a Christian basis of 
government, and the significance in relation to Germany of the 
Church’s opposition in Holland and Norway. 


II 


On May gist, Whitsunday, I went to Sigtuna, a little town with a 
famous educational settlement, many miles from Stockholm. ‘There an 
extraordinary thing happened. A second German pastor arrived, fresh 
from Berlin, in order to see me. He was Pastor Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 
To enable him to come he had been given a diplomatic message as a 
courier. Neither Dr. Schonfeld nor Pastor Bonhoeffer, to the best of 
my belief, knew that the other was coming, or had come, though each 
had a similar errand. To me Bonhoeffer’s coming was deeply signifi- 
cant. I have referred to the difficulty of Schonfeld’s position, because 
of his association with Bishop Heckel, while, from another point of 
view, those who had seen him during the war were not sure how far his 
description of what the Churches had done or might do was coloured 
by his wishes. But about Bonhoeffer there could be no two opinions. 
I had known him intimately all the nine years since 1933. He was an 
entirely uncompromising anti-Nazi, one of the mainsprings of the 
Church’s opposition, entirely trusted by the Confessional Church lead- 
ers, and deeply disliked by Bishop Heckel and all tolerators or sup- 
porters of the Nazi regime. An underground Confessional Church | 
Seminary of which he was principal had been twice dissolved by the | 
Nazis. From the end of 1940 he had been prohibited by the Gestapo 
from preaching and speaking. From 1941 to the present date he had 
been working for the brethren’s councils in the Confessional Church 
by day, and had been engaged in political activity at night. When he 
came, and, quite independently, confirmed what Schénfeld had told 
me (for I saw him alone a long while, before Schénfeld arrived, later 
on, at Sigtuna), it was quite impossible to have any doubt of the reality 
of the plan. 

While Bonhoeffer and I were alone, I asked him very privately if he 
could tell me the names of the chief conspirators. He gave them at once. 
The important people in the plot were, he said, Colonel-General Beck, 
Chief of the General Staff before the Austrian crisis in 1938; he was 
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trusted in the Army, a Christian, conservative, and in touch with trade 
unionist leaders; Colonel-General Hammerstein, Supreme Comman- 


der of the Army when Hitler came to power, older, a convinced Chris- 
tian; Karl Goerdeler, a former Lord Mayor of Leipzig, and an ex- 


Reich Commissioner for Price Control, highly esteemed by Civil Serv- 
ice people, and the leader on the civil front; Wilhelm Leuschner, presi- 
dent of the united trade unions before they were dissolved; and Jakob 
Kaiser, a Catholic trade union leader. Beck and Goerdeler were the 
principals. If a movement under their leadership were to come up, it 
could, in Bonhoeffer’s judgment, be relied upon as trustworthy. There 
was an organization representing the opposition in every Ministry, and 
officers in all the big towns; and there were Generals, or officers quite 
near the Generals, in all the commands of the Home Front. He men- 
tioned von Kluge and von Witzleben. 

I could see that as he told me these facts he was full of sorrow that 
things had come to such a pass in Germany, and that action like this 
was necessary. He said that sometimes he felt, “Oh, we have to be pun- 
ished.” Later on in the afternoon Sch6nfeld joined us. He added a few 
details to what he had already said, but all to the same end. The coup ° 
should be carried through in two or three days. Not only the Minis- 
tries, but the public services, including the gas supply and the radio, 
contained key men on the opposition side, and there were close links 
with the State police. If the leaders of the Allies felt themselves respon- 
sible for the fate of millions in the occupied countries, he hoped that 
they would consider means of preventing great crimes against those 
peoples. In the course of our talk I explained to Sch6nfeld and Bon- 
hoeffer that I felt bound to inform the British Minister in Stockholm, 
Mr. Victor Mallet, of what they had told me. Indeed, I had already 
told him of the earlier talk; and I warned them, by his advice, that they 
must not be very hopeful of a favorable reception from the Govern- 
ment — and that the Americans and the Russians would both have to 
be brought in. This they understood. But I said that I would do my 
very best to put everything they had told me clearly before the British 
Government. We had further talk on various aspects of the situation. 
As to Russia, Schonfeld said that, as the German Army then held a 
thousand miles of Russian territory, it was hoped that Stalin could be 


satisfied on the boundary question, and that German high officers had 


been impressed by the Soviet elite and believed in the possibility of an 
understanding. 
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After Schonfeld had spoken on this and other matters, Bonhoeffer 
intervened. He was obviously distressed in his mind as to the lengths 
to which he had been driven by force of circumstances in the plot for 
the elimination of Hitler. The Christian conscience, he said, was not 
quite at ease with Schénfeld’s ideas. ““There must be punishment by 
God. We should not be worthy of such a solution. We do not want to 
escape repentance. Our action must be understood as an act of repent- 
ance.” I emphasized the need of declaring Germany’s repentance, and 
this was accepted. I also spoke of the importance of the Allied Armies 
occupying Berlin. Schénfeld agreed that such occupation would be a 
ereat help for the purpose of exercising control. 

To sum up, the questions to which the opposition wished to know 
the answers were: 

(1) Would the Allied Governments, once the whole Hitler regime 
were overthrown, be willing to treat with a bona fide German Govern- 
ment, for such a peace settlement as that described above, including 
the withdrawal of all German forces from occupied countries, and 
reparation for damage? And would they say so privately to an author- 
’ ized representative of the opposition? 

Or, (2) could the Allies make a public announcement, 1n the clearest 
terms, to a similar effect? 

Before our talk ended, I discussed ways and means of letting Sch6n- 
feld and Bonhoeffer know the attitude of the British Government to 
these questions; one of the suggestions being that Adam von Trott zu 
Solz might be an intermediary, if further inquiry were desired. The 
next day I had a brief final conversation with Bonhoeffer before he 
returned to Berlin. 

On reaching London I saw Mr. Eden, on June goth, and gave him 
verbally a full account of the conversations. I also placed a detailed 
written memorandum in his hands (including Schénfeld’s statement) 
setting out the chief points, together with the names of the leaders in 
the plot. He listened attentively. He told me that some of the names 
given by Bonhoeffer were known at the Foreign Office. Other com- 
munications, or peace feelers, had also reached him, from other neutral 
countries. But he said he must be scrupulously careful not to enter into 
even an appearance of negotiations apart from the Russians and the 
Americans. He promised, however, to consider the memorandum and 
to write later. He wrote on July 17th informing me that after considera- 
tion it had been decided that no action could be taken. 
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I would add a word of comment in conclusion. In due course the 
pastors learned through Geneva that the British Government was not 
prepared to take any action. I have heard since of the grave disappoint- 

_ ment with which this news was received. But it is not my purpose in 
_ this article to make any comment on the Government’s decision. My 
sole object is to call attention to two facts: 

First, the common view, that the plot of July goth, 1944, was a con- 
spiracy of the militarists (or, as Mr. Churchill put it in the House of 
Commons on August gnd, 1944, simply a case of “‘the highest person- 
alities in the German Reich murdering one another’’), cannot be main- 
tained. ‘The case is more complex. The two approaches by the two pas- 
tors coming independently to me throw light on what may be called the 
_ two strands in the opposition. ‘The first strand was composed of very 
different kinds of people, with different motives, linked by a common 
resolve to eliminate Hitler. An article by Dr. E. Gerstenmaier in the 
Neue Zuricher Zeitung of June 23rd, 1945, with its reference to Schon- 
feld as his link with other countries, describes the former’s association 
with this strand. The second strand is composed of those who were 
quite uncompromising in their repudiation of all that Hitler and the 
Nazis generally stood for, and opposed the regime from a definite 
Christian or liberal or democratic angle. ‘They can rightly be called 
the upholders of the European tradition in Germany. In the highly 
complicated German situation both these strands were closely related. 
To each strand of the opposition the Army was indispensable for suc- 
cess. For there was no force available except the Army to destroy the 
regime. 

Secondly, the equally common view that the plot was the work of 
men who were already realizing in 1942 that they were losing the war, 
is not consistent with the established facts. I have shown that the Hitler 
plot was prepared at the latest in the winter of 1941-42, when the Ger- 
mans held a thousand miles of Russian territory, and when nearly all 
Europe was occupied. Actually, the foundations of the plot were laid 
in 1940. For example, Bonhoeffer started his political activities with 
his friends (especially Dr. v. Dohnanyi) at the outbreak of war. We 
know of the despair which seized all those who were engaged in sub- 
versive activities in July and August, 1940. We know ofa meeting held 
at that time where it was proposed that further action should be post- 
poned, so as to avoid giving Hitler the character of a martyr if he should 
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be killed. Bonhoeffer’s rejoinder was decisive: “If we claim to be Chris- 
tians, there is no room for expediency. Hitler is the Anti-Christ. ‘There- 
fore we must go on with our work and eliminate him whether he be 
successful or not.” 

It is clear that there was a strong anti-Nazi opposition, however vari- 
ously composed. And the formation later of a Free German Committee 
in Moscow shows the Soviet Government’s awareness of its existence. 
Whether the plot would have succeeded if the Allies had encouraged it 
in 1942 it is impossible to tell. If it had been successful it would cer- 
tainly have shortened the war and reduced the volume of suffering. 
But it is worth nothing that those whose names were given as leaders 
in 1942, Beck, Goerdeler and others, were the leaders in 1944. It may 
also be recalled that this was not the first time that Beck and Goerdeler 
had made their opposition to Hitler known to the British Government. 
Goerdeler came over to London in the summer of 1938, and again in 
1939, informed the Foreign Office of Hitler’s determination to go to 
war, and warned it that the only way to prevent war was by a very 
strong line against Hitler, and by being well prepared. As it was, Beck, 
Goerdeler, Leuschner, Witzleben and Adam von Trott all paid the 
penalty with their lives on the failure of the plot. It is estimated (in the 
Annual Register for 1944) that altogether 20,000 persons, including 
women, were executed. 

One of the latest victims was Dietrich Bonhoeffer. He was murdered 
in the concentration camp at Flossenburg by the S.S. on the ninth of 
April this year, after two years’ martyrdom in prison. In the same 
month his brother Klaus and his brother-in-law Dr. R. Schleicher were 
murdered in Berlin; and the brother-in-law Dr. H. von Dohnanyi was 
murdered in Sachsenhausen; all for their share in the plot. 

They are all gone. But their witness remains. It is on the survivors 
of that opposition, of which that witness is evidence, in all parts of Ger- 
many, and on all others, both inside and outside the Church who are 
inspired by liberal and humanitarian ideals and by a true love of their 
country, together with like-minded men of other countries, that the 
spiritual rebirth of Germany and the recovery of Europe depend. 
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PUTTING PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
WHERE IT BELONGS 


a oF RELIcion, by Pau E. Jounson. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
2.00. 

af HIS book is John the Baptist to a new psychology of religion. Though it 
~~ may not be the light, it comes to bear witness to the light. And it pos- 
sesses sufficient luminosity to warrant wide reading and use. 

The psychological study of religion in this country has had a curious de- 
_ velopment. One might almost say that it has done its best to desert psychol- 
ogy. The original work and inspiration came in the first decade of the cen- 
_ tury, with the incomparable contribution of William James and the note- 
worthy work of Edwin D. Starbuck, Edward Scribner Ames, and Irving 
King. Following these men in general type of approach, though later 
chronologically, were Elmer 'T. Clark and George A. Coe. Coe’s brilliance 
in this field has not generally been appreciated; yet in addition to bringing 
to culmination the early approach, he also introduced some original contri- 
butions which have not yet run their full course. The essence of the initial 
approach was an analysis of the meaning in human experience of certain 
types of religious phenomena; and the choice of types became fairly stand- 
ardized. 

From the original trunk of the movement have come, speaking in the 
large, four branches. The first, under the leadership of J, B. Pratt and in- 
cluding H. N. and R. W. Wieman as well as Horatio Dresser and Walter 
M. Horton, was philosophical in its framework and setting. While retaining 
an interest in the special phenomena, it wanted answers to the more basic 
questions of why religion at all, and the rest. In finding its answers, it had 
to go far beyond psychology. Hence in this development it became a branch 
of the philosophy of religion. 

The second branch moved into the field of experimental investigation, 
led by Hugh Hartshorne and Ernest J. Chave. Using the methods of experi- 
_ mental science, it was confronted with the necessity of extreme limitation 
in the types of questions to which it sought answers. Hence its development 
was just the opposite of that of the philosophical branch. 

The third trend from the psychology of religion is the religious-educa- 
tion-philosophy of development approach led by Coe in his later period, by 
W. C. Bower, and by Harrison S. Elliott (though Elliott has also been a 
leader of a fourth movement). These men had strong practical interests, 
tried to keep closer to concrete experience than did the philosophers and 
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closer to ‘“‘wholistic’” human experience than the experimentalists. But the 
questions they asked were usually of the kind that psychology alone could 
not answer; and increasingly they have become philosophers of education. 

The fourth trend is what might be called variously the dynamic, the 
therapeutic, or the interpersonal. A strikingly original contribution to it 
has been made by Anton T. Boisen. A general background for it has been 
laid out by Carroll A. Wise. Fritz Kunkel has made a dialectical try at it, 
but has been torn between his scientific psychological interest and his desire 
to give spiritual food to his readers. What this trend will eventually become 
no one can say; but even apart from the purely practical contributions 
which are emerging in studies on counseling and pastoral work, it has much 
more to contribute to our understanding of religion than has yet appeared. 
It seems to this reviewer to be the great untouched field. 

The author of this book is on the hill facing the promised land. The day 
is misty, but he has many glimpses of it. These glimpses are rich and re- 
warding, and we may thank him too for the excellent charts he has drawn of 
the path which has led up to the hill. This is the best general text now avail- 
able on the psychology of religion if we want, as I do, psychology rather than 
philosophy, a view of persons and not merely parts of persons, an approach 
to how people come to act religiously at all and not solely techniques of 
getting them to act better. 

Here are a few of the volume’s excellences. ‘There is acceptance of the 
basic tenets of dynamic or interpersonal psychology, and a careful clearing 
of this from the philosophical underbrush which secularists sometimes mix 
with it. There is no sharp distinction between normal and abnormal such as 
characterizes some otherwise enlightened discussions even today. There is 
recognition that the Christian view of man “‘is in fact a depth psychology, | 
touching the hidden motives of behavior.” There is clear writing, generally 
good summation of the contributions both of other religionists and of secu- 
lar psychologists, and carefully worked out organization of the material. 
There is also the vitality of a man who, having dealt with psychology in 
traditional terms for some years, upon meeting the clinical approach saw its 
value and was willing to alter previous views wherever new experience led 
him. These sentences do not exhaust the riches. 

There are inadequacies too, as there are in any book not reviewed by the 
author himself. In the main, to put it in personal terms, they are chiefly the 
result of the author’s having been influenced only in comparatively recent 
years by therapeutic or dynamic psychology. Thus, while he shows that he 
understands the essence of this psychology in principle, he sometimes fails 
to apply its insights to particular problems. For example, there is no men- 
tion of the light which therapeutic psychology throws potentially on our un- 
derstanding of denominational choice (e.g., why a spiritual pilgrimage from 
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~ Quakerism to high churchmanship or vice versa) comparable to Richard 
Niebuhr’s social approach. In discussing religious community, the author’s 
treatment is general — even tending to the normative; and some of the dis- 
tinctively psychological questions are not asked. The section on guilt tends 
to emphasize the value of the phenomenon which compels necessary inward 
change, and deals much too lightly with the corroding effect of the free- 
floating guilt which tends to make the secular therapist conclude mistakenly 
that all guilt is bad. There are some slips into the normative approach, as 
in the implication that loyalty is always a good thing, or prayer is always 
helpful, or not believing in God is atheism and always springs from per- 
sonal maladjustment, or in heading one chapter ‘Normal Personality.” 
But all of these are minor points in a work of many positive values. 
No field of religious study in modern times has had more brilliant inter- 
preters than the psychology of religion, and none has lost them so com- 
pletely to different though related fields. This work should help to put the 
psychology of religion where it belongs, as willing to recognize its own limi- 
tations, thoroughly prepared to co-operate with its brethren rather than 
insisting on the topmost seat, but unconvinced that it need lose its own soul 
for the good of the order. 
SEWARD HILTNER 


PREACHING CHRISTIAN REALISM 


THINKING WHERE JESUS THOUGHT, by HILLyER H. Straton. Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, $2.00. . 

THE Two-EpcEp Sworp, by NorMAN F. Lancrorp. Westminster Press, $2.00. 
R.STRATON, pastor of the First Baptist Church in Detroit, has writ- 
ten a scholarly, virile, and timely manifesto of his faith. Its style par- 

takes of the force of the spoken word and strikes the reader by its compelling 
testimony. 

That the volume is published by the Disciples of Christ Press, felicitously 
commended in the introduction by Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, and dedicated 
to thirty leading Disciples of Christ ministers, is indicative of the Christian 
unity its author hopes to sustain and cultivate between two great Christian 
communions. 

The major emphasis of Straton’s book is on the centrality and authority 
of Jesus Christ in the Christian faith, in the life of man and history. Jesus 
Christ regarded himself as the Messiah, the Son of God, the Suffering Ser- 
vant. He championed the worth of the individual. He is the world’s first 
gentleman whose wisdom is the acme and fountain of culture. ‘Through 
faith in him, men were, and still are, restored to their rightful minds. 

The message and ministry of Jesus Christ are relevant to every aspect of 
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modern life: wealth, fear, temptation, sin, war, and the gnawing agony of 
euilt. He is the Way; his Cross is the path that leads to personal victory and 
world peace. 

Modern insights of theology, the author urges, reestablish the realism of 
Jesus and the Bible, as well as the necessity for a vertebrate theology resting 
upon the rocklike paradox of Christianity, which is Jesus Christ. ig 

There is something prophetic about this volume. It presents a living, 
“preachable” theology which deals vigorously with contemporary issues. 
And it shows how a conservative can come to grips with modern life upon 
the basis of a Christian realism which moves easily in the accepted results 
of critical studies. 

Mr. Langford’s book presents us with a series of expository sermons 
preached in his rural parish. The title suggests that the Word of God is by 
nature a double-edged reality, which is both corrective and curative. The 
series is radically Bible-centered. The author believes that this type of — 
preaching is the raison d’étre of the Christian Church. Unless the Gospel — 
is placed at the center of the Church’s life and message, the Church will lose 
its faith and purpose, and become derelict in its responsibility to man and 
society. These sermons deal with the tension between the Word and the 
world; with the Church, its inward life, its relation to the world; and with 
the Resurrection as the basis of the Christian hope. 

As an example of this type of preaching, Mr. Langford treats Luke 17: 
34-37 under the theme, ‘““Regimentation and Election.” “Two women shall — 
be grinding together; the one shall be taken, and the other left. Two men 
shall be in the field; the one shall be taken, the other left.’’ Men, the preacher 
says, may gather themselves together into groups, but God deals with them — 
individually, and his design ignores their conventions. Every individual 
faces judgment alone. Collectivizing humanity has reached a dangerous 
stage. God, however, is not impressed with mass movements. Before his eyes, 
men are simply what they are — and there is no righteousness in their social 
affiliations. ‘The Church must never identify itself with any social group. — 
It is God’s to tell us who is right and who is wrong; he is like a swooping 
eagle making straight for the place where corruption is found. 

In the sermon on Jesus’ announcement in the synagogue at Nazareth, two — 
things are to be noted: First, there is nothing to be expected of the Church 
by way of social good except through faith in Jesus Christ as Lord of the 
Church; and, second, that as the common people rejected Jesus because he 
was one of them, so the world re jects the Church because it, too, is common. 
The Church is called “Joseph’s son.”” Those who would improve the world 
profess little confidence in the help of the Church; but the Church can hold 
little confidence in the attempts of individuals and organizations to im- 
prove the world by departing from the living God. 
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| Again, Jesus, on his way to Calvary, repudiated the tearful sorrow of the 
_ women and bade them weep for themselves and their perverse world, for a 
human situation in which all values are reversed and the Son of God cruci- 
fied! Easter did not mark the public manifestation of Jesus as a popular 
hero; rather, he appeared to a few simple people and made himself known 
unexpectedly, mysteriously and tenderly. 

Some of the texts may suffer a little from forced exegesis — but we must 
remember we are dealing with Scripture which has more to say than we 
moderns often think. American readers may be somewhat impatient with 

_this type of preaching because it does not start with the modern situation. 
This may be due to the fact that we no longer know how to read and preach _ 
the Bible; we no longer grapple with it! Let no one think the Word here 
proclaimed is obscure, or irrelevant to our times. He who reads and hears 
through the faith and pedagogy of the Spirit will see that Biblical preach- 

ing can be both interesting and awfully penetrating. 

If these volumes of sermonic material are indicative of trends in the 
thinking and preaching of the younger preachers of our time, we may take 
heart, for it augurs a rebirth of Biblical realism within Protestantism. Mr. 

Langford starts with the Bible, and Mr. Straton starts with Jesus Christ. 
The former remains solidly within the Biblical tradition of the Christian 
community, while the latter pays less attention to the Church and the Bible 
(in its broad sweep) and concentrates on Christ, the individual and the 
social situation. Langford’s sermons possess an integral consistency, whereas 
Straton’s chapters are a composite of sermons and papers, some of which 
have already appeared in print. One volume is strictly sermonic, whereas 
the other is more theological. It is unfair to contrast the two, except to say 
that both represent powerful preaching based upon authentic evangelical 


foundations. 
ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CULTURAL CRIsIs, by CHARLES DUELL KEAN. Association 

Press, $2.00. 

OT since Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society has a book ap- 
N peared in America which wrestled so brilliantly and strenuously with 
the relation of the Christian Gospel to the corporate forms of man’s life as 
does Mr. Kean’s volume. It attempts “to present the Christian Gospel as 
the frame of reference that transcends history and supplies the perspective 
with which the historical problems . . . may be tackled.” After an intro- 
ductory examination of man’s estimate of his own role in history, Mr. Kean 
moves to consideration of property, technology, labor, unemployment. so- 
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cial security, and world order. Along the way he reveals penetrating insights 
into the character of economic and political operations, and into the prob- 
lems of culture and of personality resulting from modern views and social 
forms. The study is concluded with an analysis of the resources of the school, 
the church, and the Christian Gospel for meeting problems previously 
posed. : 

This reviewer completed the reading of the book with mixed feelings. 
Mr. Kean thinks for himself (though influenced especially by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, who writes an introduction, and by Peter F. Drucker). And he 
thinks against a background of wide reading in theology, social philosophy, 
and the social sciences. Faith, knowledge and courage are blended remark- 
ably. 

Yet the relation of the Christian Gospel to social problems seldom comes 
clear. In the opening and concluding chapters there are general statements 
about the relevance of the Gospel to history, but the analysis of particular 
historical problems hardly goes beyond the scope of an introductory and 
thoroughly secular book on social problems. The announced purpose 
of the volume is barely attempted. The book is really composed of a series 
of essays without tightly-forged connection. 

The essays themselves are uneven in value. Many problems are treated 
in elementary and over-simplified fashion (e.g., property, the business cycle, 
the administered price). The author is overly fond of formulae (“the Har- 
rington-Locke formula,” “the subject-object dichotomy,” “the theory of 
economic man,” “the machine-power age,” etc.), and attempts with a few 
keys to unlock a vast number of doors. The effort is impressive, but one 
begins to suspect that it is dangerous, as when the machine-power age is 
made largely responsible for unemployment, smaller families, and the di- 
vorce rate within the space of two pages. A single formula is frequently 
made to account for highly diverse effects, and within the compass of the 
volume there appear to be a number of contradictions in assessment of re- 
sponsibility for particular developments. Perhaps the basic difficulty lies in 
a tendency to find a cause rather than to analyzea complex of causal factors. 

But there are other passages of the book which exhibit sheer brilliance. 
The section on “The Church in the Modern Community” might well be 
read by every minister at the beginning of each day’s work. The volume as a 
whole is a notable achievement. The social scientist will be amazed that a 
minister can work so ably on social problems, and ministers will wonder 
how a busy rector can find time to learn so much and inspiration to think so 
independently. Whatever Mr. Kean’s own formula may be, it has unlocked 
many doors of insight and knowledge, and it is to be hoped that he will con- | 
tinue to follow it, for the good of the church and society. : | 
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A PACIFIST CHURCH IN A WORLD OF WAR 


SEVENTY Times Seven, by Rurus D. Bowman. Brethren Publishing House, 
Elgin, Illinois, $1.50. 

fee ON to the principles of goodwill, non-violence and non-partici- 
pation in war animated Alexander Mack, founder of the Church of the 
Brethren, and his followers. Now, nearly 250 years later, Dr. Rufus D. Bow- 
man has undertaken to appraise realistically the status of his communion’s 
historic pacifist witness in the era of World War II. President of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, Dr. Bowman published in 1944 The Church of the 
Brethren and War 1708-1941 (Brethren Publishing House), on which the 
present volume draws heavily. Seventy Times Seven (its title derived from 
the words in Matthew 18:22) is a study book for Brethren youth and adults 
who wish to consider the historic tenets of their church and means to imple- 
ment them today, 

‘The general reader will be particularly interested in Dr. Bowman’s sur- 
vey of the position of a pacifist church in a nation engaged in total war. Offi- 
cially the Church of the Brethren has maintained its principles. General 
church leaders, editors of periodicals and church school literature, and a 
majority of pastors have upheld the peace convictions of their communion. 
No Brethren college accepted a military training unit. There have been no 
bond drives in these colleges, no compulsory deductions for war bond pur- 
chases in the Brethren Publishing House or other church agencies. The 
church co-operated in establishing Civilian Public Service as an alternative 
program for conscientious objectors. ‘To C.P.S. and the relief activities of 
the Brethren Service Committee the people have given liberally and even 
sacrificially. 

On the other hand, only a strong minority of the laity have maintained 
personally the pacifist position. Reports from 161 churches showed that in 
46 percent members were generally buying war bonds and stamps. A large 
percentage of members were at work in defense industry. The situation was 
most clearly focused by a survey of the service being performed by Brethren 
men of draft age. In 222 congregations reporting it was found that 80.5 per- 
cent of drafted men had gone into the armed forces without reservation, 
about 11 percent had taken non-combatant service, and only 8.5 percent 
had gone to C.P.S. as conscientious objectors. It is probable that the division 
among Quaker youth has been about the same. A recent survey of Mennon- 
ite men drafted from General Conference Churches (The Mennonite, July 
24, 1945) showed that only three out of ten take the C.O. position, two 
become non-combatant soldiers, and five accept military service without 
restriction. The pacifist witness of the historic peace churches is far from 


universal practical expression. 
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Dr. Bowman found that 64 percent of the churches had provided no 
strong peace teaching in the previous decade. M. R. Zigler, who has prob- 
ably been in more Brethren churches than any other official of the church, 
says, “The fellowship of the Church of the Brethren has been diluted rae 
Church people hardly know what they believe. . . . We aren't disciplined 
to go against public pressure. . . .” Seventy Times Seven represents an 
effort by a Brethren leader to provide practical help to those who would 
revitalize an historic principle of their church’s faith. 

Grover L. HARTMAN 


STRETCHING LOCAL IMAGINATION TO 
WORLD DIMENSIONS 


BRINGING Our Wortp TOGETHER, by DANIEL J. FLEMING. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.50. ) 

OR anumber of years Dr. Fleming has been like a modern Atlas, holding 
F the world on his shoulders and pointing out to the rest of us certain 
Christian features which only a student of universal religion could discern. 
His discoveries have been incorporated in four books designed to document 
the text: “He hath made everything beautiful in its time, and he hath set the 
world in their hearts.”’ In Heritage of Beauty Dr. Fleming pointed out na- 
tion after nation on the globe building churches of unusual loveliness and 
meaningfulness, each after the best traditions of its own native architecture; 
in Each with His Own Brush he gave examples of artists in various countries 
using their own national techniques in painting Bible scenes; in Christian 
Symbols in a World Community Dr. Fleming brought together the com- 
mon forms used in interpreting Christian beliefs everywhere; in The World 
at One at Prayer he assembled both the tender and the profound petitions 
of the races of mankind. 

All of these earlier volumes are background for this fifth book, which in 
138 pages manages to cover all the continents and all the centuries since time 
began in a brief study of history, of culture, of ethics, and of the origin of 
races: all to show that the unity of mankind is becoming more and more 
obvious. Dr. Fleming states his purpose in the preface: 


This volume assumes that the vital forces of the universe are working toward a 
world-wide human brotherhood under God. : . . Enlarging our circle of con- 
sciousness to include a world fraternity involves an unprecedented mental and 
spiritual change within us. Our shriveled world has laid upon us problems arising 
from cultural diversity and from the need of adjustment between races. We have 
to deepen our respect for unlikeness and to transcend our differences through 
understanding and the higher unity of the spirit. . . . This leads toa study of the 
growth through the centuries of Christianity’s world-wide community and of the 
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hope for the world inspired by the demonstrated reality and influence of a supra- 
_ Yacial, supranational, supradenominational Ecumenical Church. 


This is a great deal for 138 pages to accomplish, but Dr. Fleming has pro- 
vided an admirable study for laymen and women, adding an excellent sec- 
_ tion for discussion groups, with adequate questions and well-selected bibli- 
ographies. The table of contents discloses his line of thought: “The Quest 
for History’s Meaning” with passages from Chinese, Islamic, Greek, He- 
brew and early Christian writers with the growing emphasis: “Have we not 
all one Father? hath not one God created us?” The next chapter shows 
“How We Came To Be Different’’—man’s single origin, his dispersion, his 
differentiation; then “The Heritage for World Community” such as fire, 
pottery, the hearth, agriculture, the domestication of animals, ancient in- 
dustries, portable means of exchange, basal means of communication, etc. 
Chapter IV treats the “Enlarging Circles of Consciousness’ — one measure 
of maturity being the ability to say ‘we’; other chapters interpret “Variety 
within Community” (adjustment to racial diversities); “Ethical Issues in 
the World Family” (can we transcend tribal ethics?); “The Golden Rule in 
Intercultural Relations’; “Collaborators in Attaining the Larger Self’; 
“Christianity’s Indispensable Contribution.” A final chapter entitled “A 
World-Wide Christian Community” focuses on the resulting Ecumenical 
Church, with specific examples of Christian solidarity. 

This is a moment in history when the small-scale, local, parochial mind 
can ‘be terribly dangerous in creating lasting peace! For Christians now 
number 882,000,000 souls, and are therefore the largest single human fel- 
lowship. How tragic, then, if a Christian cannot look beyond his own pew 
to that vaster ecumenical group of the whole family of the whole Church 
in the whole world — a family of every race and nation and denomination, 
with a common Father, a common purpose, a common love. In stretching 
the local imagination to these wider dimensions Dr. Fleming’s book will 


rove a true godsend. 
Zs 3 MaArGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


MAY DIVORCED PERSONS REMARRY? 


Curist AND Divorce, by Fetrx L. Crrvor. Printed for the author by the Traf- 
ton Publishing Co., Lexington, Ky., $2.50. 
ples book, despite its obvious flaws, should be taken seriously by those 
within the Protestant Episcopal Church who are dissatisfied with its 
present marriage canon — and they are many. Though privately printed 
the book may have wide influence, for the author makes clear in his preface 
that its publication has been subsidized by individuals and organized groups 
who would replace the present canon with more stringent legislation per- 
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mitting no remarriage of divorced persons and, should a member of the | 
church become party to such marriage, refusing to admit him to commun- 
ion so long as the “adulterous” union continues. That the book will be 
taken seriously by all who already take this position goes without saying. 

But it cannot be ignored by those others in this church whose hope it 1s to 
revise the canon in a more liberal direction. It will have to be read and 
answered carefully by liberal scholars, as the author himself invites. It will 
not be enough to point out, as might easily be done, the numerous instances 
in which Dr. Cirlot’s conclusions are the result of his own limited grasp and 
even misapplication of the methods of modern textual and historical criti- 
cism of the New Testament; so that by the most radical procedures he 
manages to arrive at the most conservative results, theologically. Nor will it 
do to brush aside with impatient disgust his naive assumptions; e.g., the im-— 
plication that if a saying could be proved to come from Q it must be more 
dependable historically than if Mark were its source, his consequent unwill- 
ingness to recognize that Matthew 19:1-9 does rest on Mark 10:1-12, and 
his facile explanation that Mark is dependent on Q at this point. What is 
needed is another book on this subject by a scholar adequately equipped 
for the task. 

The reader not technically trained in the highly specialized field of New 
‘Testament criticism should not allow the author’s rather impressive display 
of learning to mislead him into the supposition that Dr. Cirlot is to be recog- 
nized as an authority of equal rank with scholars like Professors B.S. Easton, 
F. C. Grant and others, whose views he criticizes and often immoderately 
attacks. It is not the function of this reviewer to defend these men. They 
are more than able to answer these criticisms and it is to be hoped that they 
will do so with such promptness, clarity and thoroughness as to dispel much 
of the confusion which this book is likely to produce. It is a controversial 
book and controversy, particularly theological, often generates more heat 
than light. We confidently look to the best scholarship to give us more light. © 

In his preface, in a plea that “the case for continued dissent ought to be 
published and not simply given to students in the classrooms,” Dr. Cirlot 
appears to suggest that our seminaries are being used for the propagation of 
one-sided, partisan dogmas rather than for the impartial examination of the 
facts. If this be so, it is hardly the liberal seminaries that are most likely to 
offend, for the essence of true liberalism is not dogmatic uniformity, but 
freedom in the pursuit of truth. In such institutions of learning, even if the 
honest opinion of one professor be strongly colored by some personal bias, a 
colleague in some other department will almost certainly serve as a useful 
corrective. Thus the student himself is stimulated to exercise his critical 


faculties in fullest measure. It is to be hoped that every reader of this book 


will do likewise. Oscar J. F. Serrz 
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PHILOSOPHERS EXAMINE THEMSELVES 


PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EpucaTion: ITs TAskKs AND OPPORTUNITIES, by BRAND 
BLANSHARD, Curt J. DucassE, CHARLES W. HENDEL, ArTHuR E. Murpny, 
Max C. Otto. Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 
Se 1943 a Commission of the American Philosophical Association 

has been hard at work taking the pulse of American philosophy. Chosen 
by their colleagues as trusted experts, Professors Blanshard, Ducasse, Hen- 
del, Murphy, and Otto have invited and received the opinions of hundreds 
_ of the teachers of philosophy and related subjects. Extensive correspond- 
ence has been supplemented by discussions of the entire Commission with 
groups of scholars in Chicago, Berkeley, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Balti- 
more, New York, and Boston. The volume before us is the Commission’s 
report. 

Philosophy has been subject to violent criticism of late. The report proves 
that philosophers are fully conscious of being under fire; in fact, they have 
directed additional fire at themselves. It also proves that philosophy is very 
much alive, and conscious of its unique function as critic and “unifying 
agent’ of the fundamental meanings and values of our civilization. Philoso- 
phy is the very center of education; the enemy of intolerance; the friend of 
_ free and comprehensive thought. 

Especially interesting to readers of CHRISTENDOM are the many references 
to religion in the book, although Roman Catholic Christianity and philoso- 
phy are seldom treated. Repeated attention is called to the relations be- 
tween philosophy and religion. “Extensive study” of the bearing of philoso- 
phy on theology is recommended, although the scope of this book is re- 
stricted to liberal arts education. As Blanshard says, the “great persistent 

problems of philosophy are everyone’s concern.” ‘Those problems are: ‘“‘im- 

mortality, freedom, evil, God, the self, justice, and duty.” If the aim of 
philosophy, as Otto says, is ‘‘to meliorate and dignify our lot,” it is indeed 
close to religion. Specifically, philosophy of religion is accorded a “fairly 
standard” place in the-curriculum by Murphy. The attack on philosophy 
by the Barthians is, however, not discussed. 

No claim is made that philosophy is a substitute for religion or that it can 
be taught dogmatically. The ferment and variety in philosophical thought 
are fully recognized and are represented within the Commission. There 
are bad philosophies; but “the only cure for a bad philosophy is a good one.” 
Although objective in his methods, a philosopher (good or bad) has convic- 

tions and he is to “introduce his opinion into the classroom if it is relevant 
and offered responsibly.” “It would be absurd,” Blanshard adds, “to close 
the classroom to the judicial discussion of urgent issues just because of their 
urgency.” This sound judgment might well be the motto of every college, 
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and especially of every department of philosophy, religion, and economics; 
and should be self-evident for the pulpit. 

Certain obiter dicta are noteworthy. It is granted that something like 
“the pride of reason” is a peril to be guarded against. Especially when one 
criticizes a great mind, one tends to imply “that one is a pretty formidable 
fellow oneself’; but this is ‘‘an irrational tendency” — not the essence of 
reason. Theological schools are criticized as “thankfully paying cash to get 
students,” a fact which is taken to show “a decline in the significance of a 
profession.” 

A Commission, however, is not a mind, and the report of this one lacks 
the unity and vigor of what would appear in a book by any one of its mem- 
bers. Nevertheless the Commission has produced a document of great im- 
portance. All who are concerned with the destiny of religion in a scientific 
age will find this book enlightening and encouraging. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


HOW RELIGIOUS IS ‘THE NEGRO COLLEGE? 


RELIGION IN HIGHER EpucATION AMONG NEGROES, by RicHARD I. MCKINNEY. 
Yale University Press, $3.00. 
HIS volume is one of the Yale studies in Religious Education. It con- 
cerns the status of religion in the Negro Colleges, including church- 
related, private, and publicly supported institutions. The data reveal the 
fact that there are fundamental problems, psychological, social, and spirit- 
ual, that confront Negro youths primarily as the result of the caste system 
in which they live. The author contends that religion has an indispensable 
role to play in the solution of these problems; that too few of the colleges, in 
their declared statement of objectives, seem to recognize the peculiar situa- 
tion the Negro student finds himself in a caste.society; and that not suffi- 
cient recognition is given to the role that religion can play in preparing the 
Negro Student “for leadership in widening the advantages inherent in a 
democratic society.” ‘This is true despite the fact that Negro College admin- 
istrators admit “that religion is an indispensable part of education.” 

The amount of money spent for the propagation of the religious work in 
thirty-one institutions is exceptionally small; it averages $3,266.08 includ- 
ing the salary of the teacher or teachers of religion. Administrators, whether 
in private, church-related, or publicly supported colleges, make at least 
some provision for religion. 

Doctor McKinney finds that students are not as indifferent toward reli- 
gion as the average student would lead one to believe. A high percentage 
of the students in thirty-three colleges are church members, attend fairly 
regularly when home, and a goodly number of them participate in the vari- 
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ous religious activities of the church. Of a study of 1,345 students in thirty- 
three colleges, 80 percent listed one or more benefits to be gained from 
chapel services. ““These benefits were chiefly those in the area of worship 
and the development of the devotional life, instruction in religion and cul- 
ture, and broadening contacts with outstanding leaders.” It was more diffi- 
cult for the students to name pointed criticism of the religious program than 
it was for them to name benefits. Although many students expressed the 
view that the college administration and staff exemplify a true religious 
spirit in performing their college responsibilities, 46 percent of the stu- 
dents felt that the administration and staff do not exemplify genuine reli- 
gion in the performance of administrative responsibilities. Teachers, deans, 
and college presidents believe “that Negro College students have a deep- 
seated yearning for the fruits of religion.” 

It is significant to note that out of 1,345 students questioned, 25.3 per- 
cent stated that certain college courses had hindered the development of 
their faith; 12.2 percent stated that the problem of religious thought had 
weakened their faith; and 8.4 percent revealed the fact that the immorality 
of supposedly religious people had hindered the development of their reli- 
gious conviction. 

As for the faculty, the number of professors who are definitely hostile to 
religion is small. The author was not able to determine whether the ex- 
pressed interest in religion on the part of faculty groups was academic or 
practical — that is, whether their religion “‘finds concrete expression in their 
own lives and in their relationships with students?” 

The book is an adequate statement of the status of religion in the Negro 
Colleges. It provides data not available in any other place. Administrators, 
teachers of religion, professors in the social sciences and students of religion 
generally, in colleges and seminaries, will find the book rewarding and 
indispensable in any attempt to appraise the religious situation in Negro 
Colleges. The findings and recommendations are applicable to American 


Colleges, irrespective of race. 
oo) P BENJAMIN E. Mays 


A CHALLENGE TO SECULARISM IN EDUCATION 


Tue New EpucaTIon AND RELIGION, by J. PAUL WILLIAMS. Association Press, 
$2.50. 

HIS work is a religious book-of-the-month club selection which I hope 

the clergy will read and ponder and then pass on to their influential 

laymen. Dr. Williams, who is associate professor of religion and chairman 

of the department of religion at Mount Holyoke College, shares with most 

modern American educators the conviction that education can be a deter- 
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mining factor in the creation of a new American culture; but he departs 
from many of them, particularly from most professors of education in the 
teachers’ colleges, in their apparent assumption that there can be a brave 
new American education suitable for the whole of life in a brave new world 
if religion is left out of it. He protests eloquently against the secularists’ 
attempt to introduce the child to the complete culture, while they leave 
out of their reckoning one of the basic aspects of all the historic cultures. 
“They wish to educate the whole child, but they refuse to consider one of 
his fundamental needs; they aim to reach the basic motives of both men 
and societies, but they ignore the methods which over and over again have 
been shown to be the most effective in the control of actions and ideas.” 

The expulsion of religion and religious education from free state-sup- — 
ported schools was not the intention of the founders of this republic. They 
were trying to exclude the contentions and divisions of sectarian education. 
As time went on all religion went out with the sectarianism. ‘Today “non- 
sectarian” is almost universally confused with “secular.” Dr. Williams sees 
clearly that the secularist approach to education is just as sectarian as the 
denominational attitudes which the laws of the states sought to keep out of 
the schools. He devotes a chapter to a review of the history of how it all came 
about. Then he evaluates the present status of church and synagogue edu- 
cation. Since religion and religious teaching were relegated to the home and 
the church there was placed upon those two institutions a burden they have 
been unable or unwilling to bear. This is clearly shown in the various re- 
searches, such as the Yale study, Standards and Trends in Religious Educa- 
tion. The author gives as reasons why Protestant religious education has 
failed the following: 


1. ‘They failed to understand the importance of educational techniques as op- 
posed to revival meetings. 2. They failed to understand the necessity for high 
educational standards; they were willing to pin their hopes on schools which 
were taught by untrained persons, which were in session for but one hour a week, 
and which commanded the consistent attendance of but few pupils. 3. Protestants 
often had a conviction, frequently unconscious and unexpressed, that the public 
schools were really Protestant in tone. . . . This faith on the part of Protestants 
in the essential Protestantism of the public schools has\tended to cut the nerve 
of Protestant effort in behalf of religious education. 


Catholic education in parochial schools under present conditions is not 
satisfactory to Catholics. The parochial system does have both the religious 
and educational theoretical advantages of integrating religion with the total 
educational life of the student. All subjects are taught within the orienta- 
tion of Catholic Christianity. However, only half of Catholic children are 
reached by Catholic elementary education and only a third of their youth 
are enrolled in the Catholic high schools. Another source of dissatisfaction 
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is that Catholics are “taxed” twice for education, once by the state for the 
public education of all children, and again by the church in tuition fees or 
_ voluntary contributions for the education of Catholic children and youth. 

Jewish educational leaders are far from satisfied with the “coverage” of 
Jewish youth by their four types of Jewish religious schools, although in the 
past few years there has been encouraging improvement both in attendance 
and in educational quality of work. 

Simply to show that public support of religious education is not incom- 
patible with religious liberty, Dr. Williams reviews the systems prevailing 
in other nations. In England today there are almost no elementary schools 
which do not include religion in the curriculum. The British do not seem to 
feel that the use of public funds for teaching religion in the schools militates 
against religious liberty or freedom of worship. Other democracies also have 
managed in one way or another to keep religion in education. ““Nowhere 
in the vast continent of Australia is there a child who need be out of reach 
of religious instruction if his parents wish him to have it.’’ Nearly go per- 
cent of Australian children, says Dr. Williams, do receive religious instruc- 
tion. 

Before outlining the possible solutions of the problem of restoring reli- 
gion to its rightful place in education, the author gives a quick but excel- 
lent digest of some essentials of effective method in religious teaching (Chap. 
V). Then he gives a critique of seven proposals. The first, maintain the 
present system, he rejects for the usual reasons. Under it half the young 
people receive no formal religious education — Catholic, Jewish or Protes- 
tant. The second, weekday religious instruction, he rejects principally be- 
cause it cannot be adequately supported on a voluntary basis. 


There is little prospect that the public conscience of America might be so 
quickened that it would give, and continue year in and year out to give, the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars which would be necessary to make the weekday pro- 
gram good enough to “equal the standards of the public school.” 3 


Dr. Williams cites in support the report for December, 1937, of the Golden 
Rule Foundation. 


In spite of an increase of more than 61 percent in our national income for 
1936 over that of 1932 and with a cumulative increase of $48,718,000,000 since 
1932, the American public has actually decreased its gifts since 1932 for support 
of churches by 30 percent, general benevolences 29 percent. Simultaneously ex- 
penditures for jewelry . . . whiskey, radio, and beer have soared to increases 
varying from 25 percent to 317 percent. [Quoted by John Crosby Brown in the 
Atlantic Monthly (June, 1938; Vol. 161, p. 814.)] 


The author finds much to say in favor of the third proposal, the public 
support of parochial schools, but rejects it because he fears that the estab- 
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lishment of parochial schools by many religious groups would destroy the 
present public-school system and put in its place a series of competing and, 
on present standards, inferior school systems. He fears also that the setup 
would destroy the unity of the American people. He doubts that the Amert- 
can people would stand for the proposal. 

The fourth proposal, teach traditional religious beliefs in the public 
schools, is rejected on the ground that it violates the principle of religious 
liberty. The fifth to some extent would obviate some of the difficulty, 
namely, religious instruction in the public schools by teachers of pupils of 
the same faith. His objection to that plan is that the amount of time de- 
voted to religious instruction would not be sufficient to provide the practice 
necessary for the development of conduct patterns; and, that since religion 
would be but another subject added to the curriculum, the school environ- 
ment would lack the religious integration which would make possible the 
efficient production of personalities integrated around a religious ideal. 

The sixth proposal, teach the knowledge of religions in the public schools 
and sectarian religion in sectarian schools, raises the question of the possi- 
bility of teaching knowledge of religions objectively. ‘There is also the more 
practical matter of the unwillingness of many of the sects to have their chil- 
dren taught knowledge of their faith by members of antagonistic groups. 
The public would have to learn a new attitude toward religious liberty. 


Very few Americans possess the kind of religious liberty which enables them to 
choose their own religion. For religious liberty in America is not the possession 
of persons but of sects. What the American tradition actually supports is the 
maintenance of a competitive religious field in which the various denominations 
have freedom of action. We have a laissez faire religious as well as economic 
theory. This fact has favored the liberty of the sect but has gravely hampered that 
of the individual. The sects — Protestant, Catholic, Jewish — have uniformly in- 
doctrinated their youths, have carefully excluded favorable consideration of 
opposing views, and have usually built up prejudice against other religious 
groups. ‘The prevailing method of religious education in the United States is 
one which withholds information and which segregates thinking (p. 157). 


‘The seventh proposal is to teach democracy as an item of religious faith. 
This proposal presupposes the adoption of the author’s definition of reli- 
gion as “what a group (or individual) does to keep life progressing in line 
with what the group (or individual) believes to be the fundamental de- 
mands which the universe makes on human beings.”” He frankly faces the 
possibility of misunderstanding this concept of religion, and the cer- 
tainty that there are many ideas as to what democracy really is, but he is 
willing to accept the hazards because the need is so pressing that our citizens 


be committed on a religious basis to the constant search for improved social 
arrangements. 
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Professor Williams favors a combination of the sixth and seventh propo- 


sals. He closes the book with the outline of a program: 


The existing agencies of traditional religious education have a vital role to 
play. 

The Sunday School should be strengthened: it should be given more ade- 
quate financial support, more time in which to do its work, and more regular 
attendance on the part of its pupils. 

The existing parochial schools should be maintained and strengthened. 

The home should be encouraged to take a more vigorous part in religious 
education; churches should make practical suggestions to parents concern- 
ing the organization of religious life; the state should help parents to make 
their homes centers of democratic education. 

The resources and skill of the public schools should be enlisted: 
* To teach the facts of the religions, and 
To teach democracy as religion. 


The New Education and Religion makes a valuable contribution to the 
public discussion of the most crucial question facing the American de- 
mocracy: how to make available as quickly as possible to as many Americans 
as possible the dynamic of religion in undertaking the unprecedented task 


which lies before us in the postwar world. 
SAMUEL L. HAMILTON 


APPLIED DEMOCRACY 


DeEMocrATic ADMINISTRATION, by ORDWAY TEAD. Association Press, $1.25. 


N this little volume Ordway Tead has given us one more version of his 

already numerous and valuable published contributions upon the theme 

of applied democracy. Indeed, the first part of the book is but a slightly re- 

vised edition of his earlier work, Creative Management. The second part, 

originally delivered as a lecture before the Institute for Religious Studies, 

attempts “to show the deeper reasons for the methods earlier offered, to 
clarify wider applications and implications.” 

As in his other books, the author demonstrates his exceptional ability to 
combine social and spiritual idealism with the practical demands of the 
job to be done and its very real difficulties. He writes with enthusiasm and 
conviction upon matters of supreme present concern. He succeeds in con- 
vincing his readers that democracy is a way of life to which allegiance may 
be both self-surrender and fulfillment, both commitment and completion. 
He posits three absolutes, a triumvirate rarely encountered, democracy, 
science, and love. And he manages to make them appear an inevitable and 
essential combination of goals, methods and motives. This is no small ac- 
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complishment. Likewise he squarely joins issue with those who like James 
Burnham would substitute for democracy an oligarchy of the managerial 
elite and with those who, like Hayek, see in broad governmental control 
“The Road to Serfdom.” Tead believes that democratic government can 
assure the citizen both participation and freedom without returning to 
“free competition” and small-scale operation. 

In one important respect the book is inconsistent and disappointing. Part 
I in its specific analysis of the task of the executive and administrator alto- 
gether controverts the basic principle, admirably set forth in Part I, that 
“democratic administration means a clear distinction between policy mak- 
ing and policy execution.” In urging upon the administrator the “indoc- 
trination” and manipulation of his board of directors into agreement with 
his personal convictions as to the purposes and goals of the agency he serves, 
the author denies and destroys the very essence of his thesis that “the process 
of determining purpose, policy and method is advisedly seen as shared.” His 
admirable book, The Art of Leadership is throughout an attack upon this 
tendency of the leader to measure success in terms of his ability to “wangle”’ 
his followers into agreement with his own preconceptions. It is unfortunate 
that in his revision of Creative Management for inclusion in this book Mr. 
Tead attempted to rationalize this glaring inconsistency which surely repre- 
sents his own growth in understanding the practical implications of applied 


democracy. 
ARTHUR L. SwIFT, JR. 


“THE PROFOUNDEST OF ALL WRITERS” 


READINGS IN ST. JOHN’s GosPEL, by WILLIAM TEMPLE. The Macmillan Co., 
$3.50. 
HIS is the republication in a single volume of the two Series of Read- 
ings which appeared separately in 1939 and 1940. They contain the 
same material and any reviewer today can say little but what has been said 
before. He has only the advantage of getting the whole in better perspective. 
But the book is not easy to review. As the Archbishop points out it is not 
a commentary. It.is not for scholars. It is not a series of meditations. It is “an 
attempt to share with any who may read it what I find to be my own thoughts 
as I read the profoundest of all writers.” The book must therefore be criti- 
cized within the limits which its author has set. Its own critical position is 
not really in question as regards either text, authorship, or historicity. Nor 
is the accuracy of the Archbishop's interpretation in question. What we are 
really concerned with is the meaning of the Gospel to him. 
But the difficulty lies in the fact that when one reads it, even though he is 
just a normal Christian led to the book by the great name of its author, criti- 
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cal questions present themselves constantly. Translation, historic back- 
ground, relation to the other Gospels, miracles, the figure of Christ are 
perhaps the most important. Putting them aside as far as we can in order to 
enter into the purpose of the writer we find a running exposition of the 

Gospel, section by section. The text used is the revised version “with West- 
cott’s preferences” and the Archbishop’s frequent and often very illuminat- 
ing emendations (e.g., 17:9). The general line of development in the Gospel 

_ takes the form of a drama unfolding the promise of the Prologue that the 
Word made flesh is the Light and Life of the world. That is all familiar 
enough. As background Temple accepts in the main the traditional view 
of the Gospel both as to authorship (the Elder John interpreting the witness 
of the Apostle) and contents. It is recognized by all scholars that the Gospel 

_ throws light on some of the problems of chronology (e.g., early visits to Jeru- 
salem, the time of the Last Supper and the Crucifixion); but for those who 
have come to understand it not as a memoir but as an interpretation, some 
of the Archbishop’s expositions will be difficult. Indeed, while it seems a 
strange comment upon a writer famed for his clarity, one is not quite sure 
just what he does'mean concerning many of the discourses. He recognizes 
the new light which time throws, and yet he seems to treat the discourses, 
the conversations, even the Great Intercessory Prayer as fairly accurate re- 
ports. One is not sure at times but that Temple’s passionate love for this 
“profoundest of writings” has dulled his critical insight. 

But if we take him on his own ground and follow through, if we remem- 
ber that we are dealing with a book which records a religious experience 
and not with a critical study, we are richly rewarded. 

The Archbishop, as already noted, sees the Book as a drama, in five acts 
with Prologue and Epilogue. The Prologue (1:1—18) sets forth the purpose 
of the Gospel: the Logos, “which alike for Jew and Gentile represents the 
ruling fact of the universe and represents that fact as the self-expression of 
God,” is made flesh in Jesus Christ and the Gospel is written to bear witness 
to that truth. Temple’s philosophical background, and his wide sympathies 
show him at his best in his exposition of these opening paragraphs. “By the 
word of God — that is by Jesus Christ'— Isaiah and Plato and Zoroaster and 
Buddha and Confucius conceived and uttered such truths as they declared.” 
He belongs in the Hellenist tradition with Clement and Origen and the 
rest. ; 

Under Act I the Archbishop puts the first six chapters. He notes that we 
have in them two significant sets of incidents: the Lord introduced to vari- 
ous types of men, and five of the seven “signs” which play so large a part 
in the structure of the Gospel. 

Critical difficulties must occur to many a reader as he passes from the 
Prologue to the story of the witness of John and then to the meetings with 
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the early disciples; but, those forgotten, the exposition moves forward re- 
vealingly. Many a phrase puts new light on an old story. The conversation 
with the woman of Samaria is one of the best; but clearly the best is the 
study of the famous Chapter VI on Eucharistic doctrine. One gets again and 
again Temple’s favorite emphasis that life is sacramental and that therefore 
the Church must be sacramental; but there is no suggestion here of any view 
which would overlook those dangers commonly associated with the term 
sacramentalism. The purpose of the sacrament is Eternal Life and therefore 
“the one thing that matters is that we should feed upon him in our hearts.” 
There is here also an interesting statement of one ground for receiving both 
elements in the Communion. “To eat the flesh” is ‘‘to receive the power of 
self-civing and self-sacrifice to the uttermost.” To drink the blood “is to 
receive the life that is triumphant over death and united to God.” This is 
further discussed in the study of the great parable of the Vine. 

Act II carries on through the twelfth chapter. It presents “the Lord in — 
controversy’; the Sabbath; the question raised by the assertion: ‘Before 
Abraham was I am’; the development of the thought of Jesus’ unity with 
the Father; and the gathering of the storm clouds portending the Passion. 
All are interesting studies. No minister of Christ can read the exposition of 
the Good Shepherd parables without a deepened sense of his responsibility 
to God as well as his opportunity towards men. In all one is impressed by 
the simple naturalness with which the Archbishop, in dwelling on these 
deep meanings of the Christian faith, passes by the difficulties which have 
led so many scholars to such a different interpretation of the whole Gospel. 

The most satisfying of all these studies comes to us in Act III. “The Lord 
among his disciples’: the story of the Upper Room and, as the author be- 
lieves, the temple court. Here are the great discourses and the prayer which 
closes them. One finds, for example, the seasoned wisdom of the Archbishop 
as he speaks of the relation of the Church to the world (15:18). 

“The true disciple still offers to the world a challenge which it will take 
up if his faithfulness is active. Not all that the world hates is good Christian- 
ity, but it does hate good Christianity and always will.” And his profound 
concern for the unity of Christ's Church is profound because as he points 
out in his study of the great prayer, that unity “is precious not only for its 
utility in strengthening the Church as an evangelistic agent, it is itself in 
principle the consummation to which all history moves.” 

We come to Act IV: the trial and crucifixion. The exposition moves 
under the guidance of a faith which would seem to be well expressed in the 
striking phrase, “Only a God in whose perfect being pain has its place can 
win and hold our worship for otherwise the creature would in fortitude 
surpass the Creator.” In that faith the story is told; and told in such a way 
that no one who reads it is likely to forget the author’s emphasis upon the 
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_ fact that in approaching the events of Holy Week we are approaching a time 
for contemplation, not for meditation. It is a time to look; not to act. 

There follows the story of Easter: ““The Dawn” and the Epilogue which, 
whether it really belongs to the Gospel or not, adequately closes it. In the 
_ example of Peter it suggests to the Church the way in which the work of 
the disciples is to be effectual. In that of John it tries to make clear to a 
Church asking with troubled heart “where is the promise of his coming?” 
that he has come and is coming for he has brought and is bringing Eternal 
Life. 

Although the book opens many questions it offers much help in under- 
standing the Gospel. But its real importance, its essential value, lies, as one 
would expect from the words of the introduction, in its insight into the 
_ heart of the writer. We read the pages and whatever we may think of Arch- 
bishop Temple’s interpretation of St. John we know of a certainty that we 
have been in the companionship of a great and generous and humble Chris- 
tian soul and our hearts are warmed and lifted. God is nearer. 

EDWARD L. PARSONS 


A BOOK OF GENTLE HERESIES 


OnE Kinp oF RELIGION, by HELEN. WODEHOUSE. Cambridge University Press. 
(Printed in Great Britain.) $2.75. 
O far as the United States is concerned One Kind of Religion will find 
its greatest appeal as collateral reading for class rooms in philosophy of 
religion. A second and smaller audience may be found among those more 
persistent undergraduates in the Student Christian Movement whose spirit- 
ual pilgrimage and intellectual doubts have brought them to the questions 
which led Dr. Wodehouse to the daring adventure of disagreeing with many 
of her English theological contemporaries. ‘This is the book of a philosopher 
who is warmly and deeply religious. Its style is not popular nor is it invari- 
ably clear. It is sincere, intelligent, scholarly and in many of its pages con- 
vincing. The American reader is surprised and cheered to find such a line 
of argument offered by a serious English scholar of religion. Surprised be- 
cause few have been the Englishmen since World War I who have had the 
taste for even the gentle heresies of this book. Cheered, not because it is pos- 
sible to agree with all of those heresies but because there is needed vitality in 
such diversity and freedom of thought, in England as elsewhere. 

The author makes no reference to philosophies of religion like that of 
Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman of the University of Chicago or to such a book as 
A Common Faith by Dr. John Dewey; but her argument at many points 
suggests kinship with reasoning like theirs. She is perhaps close to Dr. 
Dewey for she does not count herself a theist, whereas Dr. Wieman is one. 
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Copious notes and quotations from English theologians and poets affirm 
her rootedness in English thought and in the presuppositions of its theo- 
logians. This reader was disappointed, however, to find no references to the 
writings of the late Dr. Temple or the remarkable material which has ap- 
peared over the past five years in the Christian News Letter where attempts 
to combine theological tradition with innovation have been so successful. 
Probably the answer to this last point is that Dr. Wodehouse has limited 
her endeavor to a discussion of the nature and scope of prayer. Prayer is 
central to the author’s life; but she has found herself in conflict between her . 
profound emotional response to Reality through Christian worship and the 
teaching of the churches as to the nature of that toward which prayer is 
directed. 

Several of the central chapters of the book deal with prayer, its nature, 
disciplines, objectives and results. However, interest for this reader centers 
in the discussions of the nature of God and of the nature of religion which 
necessarily precede the chapters on worship. She says: “If I may use the 
name of God for that which I worship and that whose presence upholds me 
— for the sum or the substance of all good — then I find that the great lan- 
guage of traditional religion is full of meaning for me and that in prayer 
the sayings of the masters of prayer come true, even for a feeble disciple” 
(p. 3). With recognition of the technical and controversial nature of the 
term in philosophy, the author describes God as “the concrete universal of 
good” with special emphasis upon the contrast to the “abstract universal.”’ 
If God is described as the concrete universal of all that is good, “. . . in God 
will be set all the worshipfulness of reality, all the strength, all the beauty; 
and kindness and joy, courage and patience, will be a part of the essential 
nature of monotheistic worship. If we have a hymn to Colour but no hymn 
to Good it may be because the place has been taken by another Name” (pp. 
12-13). 

The inevitable turning point of the discussion has to do with God and 
personality. Dr. Wodehouse can speak of personality in God but not of per- 
sonality of God. She wishes to speak of God as “. . . the true Self of the 
world — what it partly is and what it partly seeks to be — . . . Sub-personal 
and personal and super-personal will all lie within this and express it and 
each will be enriched because enclosed within the same unity” (p. 45). How- 
ever in another connection the author says: “Yet, if we are to be faithful to 
what we have learnt since Old Testament days we may not attribute directly 
to God without hesitation or analysis all the characteristics that we must 
attribute to Nature. We only say that any true magnificence is good and 
therefore of God” (p. 31). 

Ruling herself outside the category of theist, as the term is commonly 
understood by theologians, the author ‘claims that even the simplest reli- 
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gious experience will go beyond the basis which this theism provides” (p. 
46). She is “not concerned to deny the help and comfort which human 
beings have found in believing in a perfect Governor or Natekees 4) ge Me han 
much concerned, however,” she writes, “to maintain that if this belief should 
fade the essentials of religion are not thereby taken away” (pp. 45-46). 

It is a pity that space does not leave room for references to Dr. Wode- 
house’s convincing description of a religious person or of the process of the 
finding of eternal life on this earth, a process which is of the essence of the 
Christian faith. It is evident throughout that the author is right when she 
says that the ancestry of her thought is Christian. In a reader as responsive 
to much of her reasoning as this reviewer comes the question whether she 
has not sacrificed too-much, made too great an adjustment even for twen- 
tieth-century religion. Given her honest and logical mind and her humble 
spirit to what degree are her conclusions inevitable? 

WINNIFRED WYGAL 


GAY AND REVERENT THEOLOGY 


Beyonp Prrsonatity, by C. S. Lewis. The Macmillan Co., $1.00. 


ROFESSOR Lewis deserves the vogue he currently enjoys. Religion 

never loses its popularity for very long at a time. Whether it is in flight 
or on a rampage, it gets talked about, and those who can present it with wit 
and plausibility are sure of an audience. 

The chapters in this latest of his little books were broadcast to British 
listeners as a series. That guarantees their brevity and sets their pattern. 
Whether the B.B.C. is open to hill-billy evangelists as our stations are, and 
whether in the exercise of English fair play Lewis’s antagonists are allowed 
time to rebut him, this reviewer does not know. Broadcasting religion in 
this country is nothing to brag about. The intellectual level to which our 
radio programs are accommodated makes us wonder what sort of rating the 
Lewis program would get over here. If he gets called back again and again 
to talk religion in England, it reflects something about religion appeal over 
there that deserves consideration in an article of its own. 

But even British listeners, it seems, must be served theology in a fashion 
described as “gay and reverent.” This is a difficult combination to achieve, 
and yet Professor Lewis manages somehow to do it. It is perhaps his felicity 
of illustration that provides the gaiety; we all enjoy a happy figure of speech 
much as we are amused by a card trick. And the mood of reverence is 
achieved by his refusal to deal with the unimportant things that often invite 
frivolous treatment. 

These chapters, though gay and reverent, are neither funny nor ponder- 
ous. He never loses sight of his invisible audience! It is composed of what 
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he calls ‘the ordinary listener” who is concerned with the practical aspects 
of religious thought. So these chapters are reflections on the nature of man, 
of God, the Trinity, the relation of Jesus to God, God’s plan for man, the 
way man is saved, the difficulties in the way, the costs of discipleship, and 
the finished product. Just how practical these topics are may be a matter 
of opinion. It is obvious, however, that the success of the discussions, as pre- 
sented by radio and by book, indicates that he has covered most of what the 
ordinary listener wants. 

The author would be the last to claim anything beyond the limits of the 
field that he has chosen to confine him. The extraordinary listener inter- 
ested in metaphysics will think that he plows too short and too shallow a 
furrow. So be it; let him take himself elsewhere. But for those casually or 
confusedly concerned with the ideas and practice that help us understand 
what in us all is “beyond personality,” this is a useful book. Its chapters are 
short; enough to sustain eager interest and not enough to evoke sustained 
dissent. 

Perhaps all theological studies might profit by the exigency of the studio 
clock and the stolidity of the microphone. If so, Professor Lewis has demon- 
strated what some of us ought to learn, even if we never broadcast practical 


theology to ordinary listeners. 
Epwin McNEILL POTEAT 


TTHE AMERICAN COLLEGIAN ON THE 
ROAD TO MATURITY 


PIONEERS OF ToMoRROw: A CALL TO AMERICAN YouTH, by Hans WEIL. Asso- 
ctation Press, $1.25. 
N a day like our own, when in American Protestantism both the leaders 
of youth and the young people themselves are devoting considerable 
thought and planning to ways and means of fostering the growth of a sense 
of vocation in the rising generation, this book is timely. Hans Weil, teacher 
of German youth under the Weimar Republic and now an American citi- 
zen, has broadcast with soundness and sincerity a call to the more serious of 
America’s college students: ‘to you, the eager few who feel yourselves strong 
and courageous enough to do something beyond the ordinary business of 
making a living.” The author sounds a call, projects the task in the light 
of the need for self-understanding and enlightened self-giving, instructs in 
the selection and use of tools, and portrays the fight ahead for the future of 
America and of civilization. 
The reactions of this keen yet appreciative critic show broad understand- 
ing of his adopted country as he deals with the problems and issues that face 
the younger generation: the time-pressures of the weekly schedule versus 
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the need for contemplation, the false concept of education as an assembling 
of unco-ordinated facts and the consequent lack of discriminating value- 
judgments toward situations and tasks, the American aversion to settling 
down, the exploitation of what we call “personality,” the dominant role of 
competition in our national life, the over-emphasis on success to the neglect 
of showing the way to fulfillment, attempting to keep up with the Joneses 
(‘living up to the super-Joneses . . . is living in a continuous mental pros- 
titution”’), the blind belief in the inevitability of progress. Our youth pos- 
sess intensity without perseverance. They find it difficult to be clear about 
themselves, for they are “unwilling to probe beyond the so-called practical 
things.” ; " 

On the other side of the balance sheet Weil finds strong elements of prom- 
ise in the principle of service which is rooted in our tradition, in the com- 
paratively healthy condition of the people of the nation, in their love of 
planning and carrying out projects, and in the progress that we have already 
made as a nation upon the road to maturity. 

The writer’s approach is that of a friend of the growing generation. His 
language is simple and non-technical, his manner direct, his presentation 
refreshingly free of doctrinaire treatment of political ideologies, economic 
theories, statistical averages, and the various psychologies. 

While this book, a mature contribution to the literature of vocation, does 
not consider specific vocations as such, the reader will be impressed by the 


genuineness of the sense of vocation it imparts. AGT Dian Kas 


GENUINE ANSWERS TO BASIC PROBLEMS 


Tue CuristT1AN ANSWER, edited by H. P. VANDusEN. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.50. 
HERE is great need today for the corporate seeking, finding, and inter- 
preting of our Christian faith. Here is an answer reached by such think- 
ing to the anxious, wistful, or cynical gropings of those who have been kept 
from the power and peace of the Christian faith because of narrow, thin, 
divisive, or confused interpretations. The answer comes from a most vigor- 
ous group of theological thinkers, gathered from differing positions yet 
molded by a common responsibility and purpose. The volume consists of 
chapters by Tillich, who suggestively analyzes our present world situation; 
Greene, who presents the Christian answer to the secular alternatives to 
Christianity; Thomas, who sumunarizes the heart of Christian doctrine; 
Aubrey, who confronts a confused society with Christian solutions for its 
problems; and Knox, who challenges each reader with the action of God in 


the life of Jesus Christ. 
The work is excellent in purpose and in the selection of writers. In exe- 
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cution it is superlative, for the development is directed to a definite end 
throughout; it is the product of patient criticism by the group as a whole, — 
and the writers have integrated the material as though the book hada single 
author. It is also of high merit stylistically, being simple and clear, dignified 
yet personal. The spirit of it is good; its mood humble yet affirmative. The 
scope is adequate, combining the practical with the theoretical with respect 
both to individuals and‘society. It may not be sufficiently tempered by the 
devotional fire of corporate worship. Perhaps the purpose of it is to be more 
persuasive to the mind than to the whole person. It is not easy to write hard- 
headedly on one’s knees. 

With regard to the content, it may be presumptuous for the reviewer to 
judge it. Yet precisely that is his responsibility. Thomas’ chapter, in gen- 
eral, is beyond criticism. Tillich’s warning against utopianism is, of course, 
well taken in the perspective of what history shows us over and over again. 
Yet the Christian stress must rather be that we may not judge God’s future 
for our history in terms of our own pasts. It must be judged on faith in 
God’s power as the Lord of history to triumph over man’s evils. Greene’s 
affirmation that the Christian faith is rationally coherent fails to plumb the 
depths of the problem. The entire question of faith and reason deserves a 
more adequate treatment anyway. Aubrey’s calling the Church a means and 
not an end contradicts the high use of the term “Church” which Knox feels 
is connoted by it throughout the book. Knox obviously strikes a profound 
spiritual note. His section on sin and finitude seems, however, a bit out of 
perspective. He claims that God holds us responsible for corporate evil be- 
yond the individual’s power to eradicate or escape. He also claims that we 
can go beyond the law into the full family relation of the forgiven and re- 
stored son; that the two situations are both parts of the Christian life. We 
must therefore live within this tension of ethical perplexities and forgiving 
grace. 

The reviewer believes, however, that we are responsible only for trusting 
God's grace and letting him use us. Jesus could face the Cross with a peace 
unspoiled by his share in the sin of Judas’ betrayal or of the Roman legions. 
We must not take ourselves too seriously. We are responsible only for our 
own choice. God, not we, is the Lord of history. The law is not static but 
pedagogical to deliver us from an impossible self-safety and self-righteous- 
ness into God-security and the fellowship of faith. We can choose that. We 
can accept the glorious liberty of the sons of God, beyond the law of sin 
and flesh, where there is no law and are no trespasses. Knox does not need to 
posit an absolute law over against finite selves and corporate responsibility 
beyond individual capacity. There is no health in ourselves, anyway, to 
fulfil our own limited locus of responsibility. Knox goes too far on the ques- 
tion of inescapable corporate guilt. On the other side he never gets beyond 
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the drag of moralism. His very moral earnestness and gripping honesty ob- 
scure the fact (what a scandal to the moralist!) that the sons are free. More- 
over, faith’s freedom, wherein we are set free from fear by Christ, living 
| only unto him, helps the world immeasurably more than all our anxious 
and conscientious moralisms. This profound and stirring chapter needs in 
many places a shift in perspective to become one of our richest recent dis- 
~ cussions of the Christian faith. 

The book as a whole is of utmost importance. All the authors have genu- 
ine answers to basic problems. It deserves the active promotion of respon- 
sible Christians in good numbers in order that it may fulfil its important 
purpose. 

NEts F. S. FERRE 


SERMONS IN THE GREAT TRADITIONS 


7 tou WorkETH Hope, by ARTHUR JOHN Gossip. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
2.00. 
ae BiBLE SPEAKS TO Our Day, by GrorcE Barctay. The Westminster Press, 
1.00. 
INCE 1928 Arthur John Gossip has been a professor of Christian ethics 
and practical training in Trinity College, Glasgow, and since 1939 in 
Glasgow University. For thirty-one years (from 1899) he was a minister in 
charge of various British Churches. He began publishing sermons in book 
form in 1924 in the Scholar as Preacher Series. From the Edge of the Crowd 
captured the attention of readers all over the English-speaking world. The 
Galilean Accent and The Hero in Thy Soul maintained the high standard 
he had set for himself. The Warrack Lectures on preaching, In Christ’s 
Stead, were full of a ripe, rich wisdom and a quiet yet passionate evangeli- 
cal fervor. Now in Professor Gossip’s seventy-second year comes another 
superb and characteristic volume, Experience Worketh Hope. 

If anyone were to say that no sermons were being written in our time 
which belonged to the stream of English literature, it would prove either 
that he had not read the writings of Gossip or that he was without critical 
capacity in respect of literary judgments. These volumes are literally filled 
with pulsing sentences athrob with life, and phrases biting and cutting with 
the keenest edge, singing with a lyric gladness. Professor Gossip uses many 
words which are full of color and many words whose fragrance brings the 
very aroma of many ages and of many countries. To say that Professor Gossip 
has been a great reader is a triumph of understatement. He has studied with 
scholarly precision and with intellectual appropriation the greatest writing 
of many centuries. You may almost say that he has the books of the civilized 
world at his finger tips. He wears his vast learning lightly and his quotations 
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and illustrations are so thoroughly a part of his thought that the reader 
scarcely realizes what wealth is being brought to him. When a preacher can 
make such erudition as Professor Gossip carries about the seemingly casual 
vehicle of a preaching which moves with the graceful intimacy of noble 
conversation, he has accomplished something rare and notable. Perhaps one 
of the most characteristic elements in these sermons is their restrained and 
nobly controlled passion. All the while you have emotion held steady by 
disciplined thought, and ideas shining in the sunlight of sharp and potent 
feeling. The print never gets between Professor Gossip’s mind and yours. 
The print never gets between Professor Gossip’s heart and yours. And what 
is most remarkable the print never gets between Professor Gossip’s con- 
science and yours. If one has been reading volumes of sermons which con- 
sisted of polite and genial and altruistic essays, these utterances will come 
to him with all the quick power of an electric shock. They are like slices 
of life cut remorselessly from the tissues of an earnest Christian who is also a 
preacher of the great tradition of living proclamation. 

Dr. George Barclay, a recent moderator of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, has the expository gift which one associates with the Reformed 
tradition and the British pulpit. He writes in a clear and vital style. He 
becomes a contemporary of the Biblical writers he interprets and he makes 
them our contemporaries. There is mental soundness and moral earnestness 
and the sense of nearness to actual men and actual issues in these wise and 
thoughtful pages. The book is a good reminder of the fact that a cultivated 
gentleman knowing his world and his religion can write in the great tradi- 
tion of Biblical preaching with a sense of full relevance and at times of 
commanding significance. 

The day of smart sentences fastened with a brilliant externality to a 
wooden frame seems curiously passé when leaves from the tree of life itself 
by a happy miracle become the leaves of a book. 

Lynn Haro_p Houcu 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF RACE RELATIONS 


PRIMER FOR WHITE FO ks, edited by BuckLIN Moon. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., $3.50. 
HIS anthology is, according to the preface, “an attempt to present a gen- 
eral picture of the Negro — his backgrounds, his relationship with 
whites, his everyday denial of first-class citizenship, and what he really wants 
in American life.’ 
Historical material comprises Part I, entitled “Heritage.” W. E. B. Du- 
Bois writes on African culture; Muriel Rukeyser on the Amistad mutiny; 
Henrietta Buckmaster tells the story of the abolition movement between 
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_ 1836 and 1850; and Carey McWilliams sketches the broad outlines of the 
Negro’s struggle to make’ real the freedom granted by the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Included also is a letter to the London Times written by the 
English actress Fanny Kemble who, having married a Southern planter, 
had an opportunity of observing the slave system at first hand. The letter 
is at once a masterful piece of English prose and an eloquent defense of 
_ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which was currently undergoing considerable criticism 
in England on the ground of unrealism. 

Part II, “Black and White Mores,” is a collection of nineteen short stories, 
some of which appeared first in The New Yorker, and all of which have the 
punch and the pungency characteristic of that weekly. They are all varia- 
tions on the Jim-Crow theme. In the hands of Richard Wright, James T. 
Farrell and others, the theme is treated to produce pity for the black man; 
in the hands of Dorothy Parker, pity for the white man. The limitations of 
the short story as a medium for giving a fair picture of “black and white 
_ mores” are, however, perfectly apparent from the fact that eighteen of the 
nineteen stories either portray the Negro as the abused and innocent victim 
of prejudice or the white as a fool. In only one instance is there anything 
like a “happy ending.” By his use of the short story alone in this second 
section, the editor implies that the national average in race relations is 
eighteen to one against it. On the assumption that there has been some prog- 
ress in race relations in recent years — and I believe there has — it would 
have made for a fairer representation of black and white mores to include 
some descriptions of current experiment in breaking down barriers. But 
this, unfortunately, is not the stuff of which short stories are made. 

In Part III, called ‘““Today and ‘Tomorrow,” the editor has brought to- 
gether a number of documents which will be familiar to those whose read- 
ing in the field has reached the pamphlet and magazine article stage, at least. 
The well-known Public Affairs pamphlet ““The Races of Mankind” is re- 
printed in full, as is Margaret Halsey’s “Memorandum to Junior Host- 
esses,’ Wendell Willkie’s “Citizens of Negro Blood,” a New Republic sup- 
plement “The Negro: His Future in America,” and Will W. Alexander’s 
Harpers article “Our Conflicting Racial Policies.” Gleanings from the writ- 
ings or speeches of Roi Ottley, Lillian Smith, Thomas Sancton and others 
appear in this section, which is designed to show what, in the opinion of an 
array of students in the field, lies ahead in race relations. One minor fault 
lies in the repetition of facts, which is inevitable when survey articles are 
reprinted in full. There is no reason, for example, why the same tables 
showing Army Intelligence Test scores of Negroes and whites in World 
War I should appear twice. If the editor had felt free to edit, the section 
would have been greatly improved. 

One cannot help but wonder why, in a compendium of this kind, no use 
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was made of Myrdal’s objective study, An American Dilemma, or why the 
whole range of poetry was overlooked. Doubtless the anthology editor has 
not lived who has not laid himself open to the charge of omitting material 
which some reader would have liked to see included. _ 

The informed reader will find little that is new in the book, but one has 
the feeling that as a source book of basic and illuminating ideas it will prove 


a useful volume to keep in an accessible bookcase. 
BRADFORD S. ABERNETHY 


NO ABIDING CITY 


Turse Movine Times, by HERMANN N. Morse. M issionary Education Move- 
ment, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
HIS is the major current study text of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment under the general theme, “The Church Among Uprooted Ameri- 
cans.” Dr. Morse’s title challenges interest at once. He makes plain the depth 
and breadth of the changes going on among our people today and sets the 
massive facts of physical mobility against that deeper process of the unset- 
tlement of the human spirit. Dr. Morse is amply equipped to write of these 
conditions. Since 1914 he has been a member of the staff of the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and its administra- 
tive secretary since 1930. He has conducted wide surveys for the Home 
Mission Council of North America, of which he is now president. As a 
writer and lecturer he is recognized throughout the United States as an 
outstanding interpreter of the home mission of the church. 

The picture of families uprooted, security gone, no money saved, health 
broken — the aftermath of boom towns, fat pay envelopes, unknown free- 
dom, and unwise spending — is brought all too clearly before us. The 
church recognizes, Dr. Morse believes, that it must minister to the changes, 
the insecurity, and chaos in men’s hearts as well as in towns and cities that 
follow the exaggerated conditions of war. It must minister to isolated com- 
munities, to ghost towns deserted now by war workers, and to the new com- 
mercial centers. ‘The West, Southwest, and South have gained in popula- 
tion, draining the central states. Directly or indirectly such violent shifts of 
population create problems everywhere. Whatever their variety the church 
must meet them. 

Dr. Morse traces the trends and backgrounds which have led to present 
situations and urges that the church should recognize its present dilemma 
clearly. The church is conscious of itself as a great spiritual unity, as the 
“custodian of an ageless, changeless gospel, as a spiritual force that alone can 
create a world where the spirit of man can be free. It must meet change with 
permanence, confident that, though all else change, the world of truth 
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abides unshaken.” “To be sensitive to every form of human need and alert 
to every appeal, to proclaim the healing gospel of Christ and to minister in 
his name are the marks of the living Church.” 

The book does not solve any of the serious and perplexing problems of 
our day, but it does state plainly the unique needs of the times and recog- 
nizes a long period of social reconstruction ahead. It points the path that 
home missions should take in this crisis. There are no infallible blueprints, 
Dr. Morse believes, no simple cure-alls, but instead, recurring emphases on 
co-operative planning, a will to bridge the gulfs between the thought of 
various groups and a willingness to change plans with changing conditions. 

‘The reader will be well repaid for careful reading and will find ample 


material for thought and discussion. 
IsABEL B. SHURTLEFF 


ADVENTIST ORIGINS ILLUMINATED 


THe Mipnicut Cry: A DEFENSE OF THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF WILLIAM 
MILLER AND THE MILLERITES, WHO MISTAKENLY BELIEVED THAT THE SEC- 
OND CoMING oF Curist WouLD TAKE PLACE IN THE YEAR 1844, by FRANCIS 
D. Nicuot. Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington, D. C., 


$3.50. 

HIS book, by one of the principal leaders of the Seventh Day Adventist 

denomination, has been written with the avowed purpose of defending 
William Miller and the Millerite movement from the calumny of the his- 
torians. He admits that his book is not history since it violates the canons 
of history writing in that the author makes no claim to an attitude of de- 
tachment and throughout plays the part of an advocate. He does lay claim 
to forthrightness and honesty in the presentation of his case, and the bib- 
liography together with the copious annotations on every page, drawn from 
an examination of the numerous documents of the time (many of them 
manuscripts hitherto unused), seem to be adequate proof that he has made 
a praiseworthy attempt to present the whole movement in the light of all 
available sources. There are numerous indications, however, that the author 
is an amateur in the use of documentary materials. 

Most serious recent accounts of William Miller and the Millerite move- 
ment by non-Adventists have stated that William Miller was a sincere and 
devout man and have attempted to place the Millerite movement in its 
time. This attitude is illustrated by Professor Harkness’ Social Origins of 
the Millerite Movement (typed Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1927), 
with which the author of the book under review does not seem to be famil- 
iar. He is particularly resentful of the label of fanaticism which was widely 
placed upon Miller and his movement by the contemporary press and by 
such more recent accounts as that in McMaster’s History of the People of 
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the United States (Vol. VII, 131-141) and Clara E. Sears’ Days of Deluston 
(1924). Eight chapters are devoted to a refutation of the accusation of fa- 
naticism under headings such as “Did Millerites Indulge in Fanaticism?”’ 
and ‘Did Millerism Cause Insanity, Suicide, Murder?”, while three chap- 
ters are given to a denial of the ascension robe stories which widely circu- 
lated through the press of the time. In refuting the “ascension robe” stories 
the author undoubtedly has proven his case, but whether or not he has made 
his case in regard to the charge of fanaticism depends upon what is meant 
by fanaticism. He has, however, shown that the leaders tried to keep the 
movement under control emotionally, and perhaps succeeded to a larger 
degree than has been generally known. 

As has already been noted, the book is forthright and honest and deserves 
a careful reading by all those who wish to be informed upon the great emo- 
tional tides — not all of them religious — which swept over the land in so 
many guises during the first half of the last century. 

WILLIAM W. SWEET 


THE EPISCOPACY AND THE CONTINUITY 
OF THE MINISTRY 


CuHurCH, ConTINUITY AND Unity, by H. Burn-Murpvocu. Cambridge, England: 

at the University Press; The Macmillan Co., New York, $3.50. 

R. BURN-MURDOCH has written in this small book an extraordi- 

narily interesting and stimulating study of the ministry of the Church. 
As a Scottish Episcopalian, he is concerned to show that the “organic unity 
of the Church,” conceived as the Body of Christ, has. been secured histori- 
cally through the “stewards” of that Body, as he calls them — and chiefly 
through the “organ which acts for the whole Church in bestowing . . 
representative character on its ministers.’ This, of course, means the episco- 
pate. For the necessity of that order of “stewardship,” as “at once an organ 
of [the Church’s] sacramental fellowship and of its continuing endurance,” 
he argues with a wealth of historical material and a thorough mastery of the 
central dogmatic issues. 

This reviewer, while disagreeing with certain particular historical judg- 
ments in matters of detail, finds himself in complete agreement both with 
Dr. Burn-Murdoch’s main contention and also with his implementation of 
that contention in the final chapters. It is only fair to say, however, that the 
reviewer, as an Anglican, and indeed an Anglican. Catholic, is obviously 
likely to find such a discussion and such conclusions satisfying; on the other 
hand, it is quite possible that some who approach the question from other 
points of view may discover much with which they feel themselves bound 
to disagree. On the main historical data, nevertheless, Dr. Burn-Murdoch 
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makes his point. He demonstrates, convincingly, that confusion of termi- 
nology in primitive Church usage does not imply confusion in function in 
the actual ministry; he handles the problem of “the tunnel” (in Salmon’s 
famous phrase) adequately; he uses the New Testament evidence fairly and 
competently — even if he is prone to attribute to our Lord himself words 
which might better be interpreted as representing the mind of the earliest 
Christian community — and regards the Pastoral Epistles as Pauline. For an 
Anglican, his three-page vindication of the orders of the Anglican Com- 
munion (pp. 68-70) is both welcome and valuable; it says in short compass 
all that Dom Gregory Dix has said in his recent work on the subject and (on 
the whole) says it better. 

The fundamental principle of the entire discussion is the sacramental 
reality of the Church. The Church as “Body of Christ” requires outward 
and visible expression in a functioning historical reality. From this thesis 
the author proceeds to argue that the Church as the priestly Body, with a 
sacramental rite at its heart, requires also that its inherent priesthood be 
outwardly and visibly expressed in a ministry which, in Moberly’s famous 
phrase, is a “ministerial priesthood,” one that both represents and functions 
for the Church’s inherent reality. To secure this, ordination to the minis- 
terial priesthood is required; this, and not government, is the central work 
of the episcopate. The particular function of the episcopate — succeeding 
in function if not in specific nomenclature the apostles and their immediate 
successors — is to act, in outward and visible fashion, for the securing of a 
genuine continuity in time as well as a genuine unity across the entire world 
for the Body of Christ. Those who feel that this is a “mechanical” or “‘mate- 
rialistic’ or “legalistic” or even a “merely tactual’” conception have failed 
to recognize, or are unwilling to accept the implications of, the sacramental 
nature of the Church and its worship, as well as the sacramental nature of 
man himself. 

The episcopate, therefore, is not a problem to be solved; it is a solution 
of a problem — the problem, namely, of securing and maintaining a genu- 
ine continuity and unity of Christendom as an organic Body. Such an epis- 
copate does not imply prelacy, although often it has been associated with it. 
It can, and it ought to be, democratized and regularized in a united and 
democratically constituted Christendom. Dr. Burn-Murdoch considers re- 
union proposals; he seems drawn to the suggestion of “supplemental ordina- 
tion,” provided that the traditional forms of ordination are invariably used. 
Such “supplemental ordination” does not call in question all that is of 
value in any ministry; it is intended to secure that full authentication be 
given to each ministry, especially by relating it to the historical episcopate 
which had been in fact the ordaining instrument for the total Body of Christ 
throughout its “undivided” existence. 
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Perhaps this sketch will induce others to read and study this book. To the 
reviewer it seems to be a book of quite extraordinary value and significance. 
He would commend it to his fellow-Christians in the non-episcopal com- 
munions as a temperate and charitable statement of the position of many of 
us who sometimes appear (unintentionally and to our great sorrow) to be 
concerned merely with maintaining “an outward form,” when in fact we are 
terribly concerned with maintaining what we conceive to be the indispen- 
sable outward expression of the inward and spiritual reality of the unity and 
continuity of the one holy catholic and apostolic Church which is the Body 
of Christ our Lord. 

W. NorMaAn PITTENGER 


STEPCHILD 


Puerto Rico: UNsoLveD ProspLeMs, by Eart K. GARVER and ERNEST B. 
FincHer. The Elgin Press, $1.00. 
ae O the many publications about Puerto Rico, this volume adds a notable 
contribution. Whether one classes the viewpoint as hibiscus or hook- 
worm, even a casual reading will rouse the reader to a real interest in one 
of America’s unsolved problems. 

The authors have probed deeply into Puerto Rican life. A logical se- 
quence is followed in painting vivid word pictures of the land, the people, 
the past, the forty years of American control and the deep-seated problems 
of today. 

Without question some conclusions will be challenged. ‘The chapter on 
economic revolution will incite debate. “Sugar — Blessing or Curse” will 
be very disturbing in many quarters. While a brief history of the church 
is presented, I am convinced that religion impinges more definitely upon 
the social and political problems than the book indicates. Poverty, malnu- 
trition, and disease are depicted in stark realism. The effects of an average 
three hundred and fifty dollar annual income among the working class and 
the steady encroachment of large industry upon available farming land are 
clearly presented. Consensual marriage and illegitimacy are not by-passed, 
but presented as a part of the total picture. The population problem is 
rightly viewed as more than a wage or relief issue. Complete reorganization 
of the economic structure, mass migration to other lands, the development 
of new industries and effective birth control are suggested as helpful reme- 
dies. 

A chapter entitled “The Problem in Summary” should be widely read 
and studied. It faces the glaring facts concerning a people in dire need. 
“Puerto Rico” declare the authors, “has reached its present plight largely 
because most of the people in the United States have been unaware of 


> 
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developments on the island. . . . So long as the main body of Americans is 
unaware and therefore indifferent to the conditions which exist, Congress 
will be indifferent.” 

Many maps, charts and drawings assist the reader to visualize the island, 
the people and the problems. Every careful reader will discover that this is 
more than a book of facts, and far more than a statement of conditions. He 
cannot help sharing the deep concern of the authors for the future of a long- 
suffering people, whose problems are clearly presented in this volume. The 
book should arouse the interest of every American citizen. 

EarL R. BROWN 


A VIGOROUS CONSERVATIVE APOLOGETIC 
‘THEREFORE STAND, by WILBUR M. Situ. W. A. Wilde Co., $3.00. 


HE author of this important but puzzling manifesto is a professor of 
English Bible at the Moody Bible Institute and the editor of Peloubet’s 
Select Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons. This is not his 
first book, but it is — so the publishers tell us — his “greatest piece of work.” 
Those who are already acquainted with his theological point of view know 
that Dr. Smith always portrays the religious picture in terms of black and 
white; he is not disposed toward tolerance or eclecticism; his purpose is to 
show how all forms of liberalism and modernism can be resisted and, as he 
thinks, overcome. Thus, in the words of the subtitle, we have in this volume, 
“A plea for a vigorous apologetic in this critical hour of the Christian faith.” 
The book is planned primarily for young people who find their faith shaken 
in college or university by unbelieving or apostate professors. ‘There is little 
doubt that it will become, at least in conservative circles, the standard text- 
book on apologetics — assuming to take the place, perhaps, of such a book 
as James Orr’s The Christian View of God and the World. 

The book is divided into two main sections, the first dealing with the 
background of our present confusion in religious thinking, and the second 
seeking to establish an apologetic for the Christian doctrines of creation, 
the resurrection of Christ, and final judgment. In the analytic section we 
are prepared for an attack upon all kinds of modern thought when we read 
that Kant, Hegel, and Comte ‘‘were enemies of evangelical, orthodox, Bib- 
lical, Christ-centered Christianity.” ‘The author is not afraid to name names, 
and he brings to account both the living and the dead for their persistent 
perversion of the truth. Having set the stage negatively, so to speak, the 
argument proceeds, by way of Paul’s address to the Athenian philosophers, 
to show how the Christian doctrine of creation (which harmonizes Genesis 
and modern thought) is an antidote for our era of materialistic science, that 
the resurrection of Christ is our apologetic for an age demanding historical 
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certitude, and, finally, that divine judgment is the needed challenge for a 
time of disappearing ethical standards. At the conclusion of each main sec- | 
tion there is a chapter which demonstrates how, in the case of skepticism, a 
lack of belief leads inevitably to pessimism and despair, while the Christian 
faith results in “peace and joy in believing.” 

There will be many, apart from Dr. Smith’s own particular constituency, 
who will welcome this forthright attack upon contemporary forms of quasi- 
Christianity and who will gladly join with him in the search for a tenable 
conservatism that is true to the Bible and the living tradition of the Church. 
To be sure some may fall by the wayside simply because the going gets hard 
and the end is so far off — the more than 600 pages with as many references 
to authors and books make for laborious and, at times, tedious reading. 
Still others may become lost among the many quotations. The reader may 
feel occasionally that the author treats some of his subjects rather cavalierly 
— not by misquoting but by misrepresenting their positions. 

More serious than this, however, will be the plight of still others who, 
having faithfully followed Dr. Smith into all the highways and byways of ~ 
his search for a vigorous apologetic, yet fail to grasp his solution for the 
present religious distress. To make that plain, one might venture to guess, 
was the main purpose for writing the book; but it must be admitted that it 
is most difficult to discover just what is the author’s rallying cry or basis of 
judgment. Take the pious phraseology already mentioned — “evangelical, 
orthodox, Biblical, Christ-centered Christianity.’ By evangelical does Dr. 
Smith mean “in terms of the Gospel” or ‘‘Protestant’’? By orthodox does he 
have in mind the Early Church or some more recent creedal statement? And 
both “Biblical” and “Christ-centered,” whether we like it or not, are terms 
appropriated by the liberals and modernists, Dr. Smith’s mortal enemies. 
A little more exact definition at this important point, not in the interests 
of pedantry or casuistry but for purposes of clarification, would have helped 
the reading and understanding of the book immensely. Otherwise, and as 
it is, there are bound to be many who will not know, in spite of all that is 
said, just where the author stands, and hence they will not grasp the signifi- 
cance of his use of the Pauline injunction, “Therefore Stand.” 

HucH ‘THOMSON Kerr, JR. 


. PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION 
‘THE ANNIHILATION OF Man, by Lestir PauL. Harcourt, Brace and Co., $2.50. 


le one sense this book is already out of date, though it has been off the 
press only a few months. It seems out of date because it was written about 
the war, and the war is over. Or is it? Perhaps we have merely substituted 
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one phase of the crisis for another. In that case most of what is written in this 
singularly arresting book is wholly relevant now, as truly as it was a year ago. 

The book belongs to a species which has been very important in our time. 
It is, as the subtitle states, “A Study of the Crisis in the West.” It belongs to 
the same general class as Maritain’s Twilight of Civilization, Hopper’s The 
Crisis of Faith, Berdyaev’s The End of Our Time, Flewelling’s The Survival 
of Western Culture and Wood’s Christianity and Civilization — to name 
only five from an honorable and growing list. It is a welcome addition to 
this list. Like these other and more distinguished authors, Leslie Paul knows 
that our civilization is sick, that the war is merely a symptom of the sickness 
rather than its cause and that our ordinary scientific or humanistic remedies 
are pathetically inadequate. The author knows that the ordeal of our time 

is not so much a revolution as a revelation, a double revelation, exhibiting 
both our secret ruin which precedes open ruin and the inadequacy of our 
naive faith that technology is sufficient to save us. 

Leslie Paul is a man who writes as a soldier, from the armed services of 
Great Britain, and this marks his book both for good and ill. The good mark 
is a striking freshness, without the dead hand of academic restraint. The bad 
mark is intellectual provincialism, presumably because he has not had time 
or opportunity to profit by the remarkably creative thought of so many men 
in so many countries who have recently been wrestling with the same theme. 
A great many authors are quoted, but the only Americans in the list seem 
to be Max Eastman and P. W. Bridgman, unless Peter Drucker is an Ameri- 
can. About the only prominent American personality mentioned is Charlie 
McCarthy. This is an even more extreme form of localism that we have usu- 
ally been led to expect of English writers. The references show a general 
limitation of acquaintance not merely to English writers, but even to a re- 
stricted group in England. Many of these are concerned with the defense 
or criticism of Marxism from the point of view of a man of letters. 

The book is not well organized and is, in places, almost journalistic in 
style, but it is worth reading because it includes an astonishing number of 
ideas, each of which the careful reader may wish to develop for himself. It is 
not really a book at all, but a collection of stimulating notes for a book 
which the soldier-author put together in sections of a few paragraphs, each 
with a heading in bold type. He did not take time to make an index, which 
was a pity. 

Understanding what the volume is, and its attendant limitations, the 
thoughtful reader may gain much from it. Consider the following sentences, 


for example: 


There is a sense in which Christianity has succeeded too well. It has so raised 
the moral standards of man in two thousand years that it is itself condemned for 


failing to reach them. 
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The workman is lucky compared with the clerk and bureaucrat who never 
come nearer the human and material components of the universe than those 
contained on typewriter slips and who, straphanging to and fro in rush hours or 
working in basement offices, are so eroded as never to know even the bright mate- 
rial world that sustains blood and sinew and absorbs the sun. 

The precondition of scientific behavior is a moral assumption about the value 
of truth. 


The title of the book will seem to many extreme, though it has, of course, 
seemed less extreme since August 6, 1945. We now face a situation in which 
man might so prostitute his material knowledge as to destroy, first, all those 
things which are most precious, and finally, himself. In any case, this is the 
title to end all titles in the general field of the philosophy of civilization. 
There is no more to be said along this line. It is interesting to note that this 
apparent exaggeration comes from a land which is supposed to pride itself 
on understatement. 

The title of this book refers primarily to the tendency of science, as it is 
worshipped, to destroy its worshippers. If it does not destroy them physi- 
_ cally, the author suggests, it does destroy them intellectually in that it tends 
to take away all meaning, including the meaning of science itself. ““The final 
triumph of the rationality of science is the irrationality of the scientific uni- 
verse.” 

That much of this is true we cannot doubt and the very production of the 
atomic bomb is a partial verification of the thesis. But there is great hope in 
the fact that so many scientists today, including those who worked on the 
Manhattan Project, are proving themselves men as well as scientists. The 
very men whose brains helped to produce this fearful thing are showing the 
greatest concern over its direction and use. Perhaps man will not be anni- 
hilated! He may look over the brink and become wise. 


ID. ELTON ‘TRUEBLOOD 


A GUIDE-BOOK TO SUCCESSFUL GROUP OUTINGS 


Let’s Go Campinc, by Raymonp R. Peters. Brethren Publishing House, 
Elgin, Illinois, $1.25. 
Fc’ out-door groups Let’s Go Camping can be important as a flashlight 
is: if you know your way around you may be able to get along without 
it, but if a strange situation arises in which you are in the dark, it can prove 
indispensable. While Mr. Peters writes out of the experience of the Breth- 
ren Church, the general information, eliminating names and particular 
data is applicable to any denomination. 
In its history and philosophy, camping as carried on by religious agencies, 
is simple group living in the realm of nature, aiming to produce strong, 
virile, robust participation in Christian democracy. Through guidance 
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campers may be led to experience such effective primary social group-rela- 
‘tions as to establish a lasting fellowship. Such potential values should give 
camping a more important role in the planned program of the church. It 
should become a part both of the budget and of the educational processes. 

Careful consideration is given in the book to camps for each age- group 
and to camps for special purposes; such as leadership training, family fellow- 
ship, etc. The opportunity to contribute vitally to the lives both of the 
campers and their churches is invitingly set forth. If one wishes to conduct a 
successful camp, he will no longer be in doubt, after having read this book, 
how the staff and faculty should be selected or as to the standards governing 
their qualification. Many of the unfortunate incidents which can ruin an 
otherwise successful camp are foreseen and preventive measures suggested. 
The reader is made to feel keenly the responsibility accepted by those who 
conduct a camp program both for the physical welfare of the campers and 
their spiritual development. Mr. Peters is driving for something far more 
significant than a temporary inspiration or a pleasant outing. He wants 
campers to experience and grow in understanding of Christian democracy. 
To this end he evaluates some common practices, showing their strength 
or weakness, and points the way to greater effectiveness. Exceeding helpful 
are the seven sample orders of services of worship which have been prepared 
for various situations. With these as initial resources, supplemented by the 
use of the books listed in the carefully classified bibliography, being a 
camper or a camp leader should be a rewarding experience. 

Don F. PIELSTICK 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Tue ELeEvEN RELIGIONS AND THEIR PROVERBIAL LorE, by SELWYN GURNEY 
Cuampion. E. P. Dutton & Co., $3.75. 

Tue Wispom Tree, by EmMa Hawxripce. Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.75. 
HETHER there are ten major religions of the world or eleven will 
remain somewhat obscure even after both of these interesting and 

strikingly different books are read. Dr. Champion’s compilation presents 
eleven religions through their proverbial lore. His collection follows a 
curious principle of organization, namely, an alphabetical arrangement of 
key words printed in boldface and otherwise completely unrelated. ‘Thus 
“burglar” follows “burden” and “buyer” follows “burglar.” ‘The average 
citation from the religious classic is about five lines. There are 4,8go of these 
quotations. It should be obvious, however, that only in the most aphoristic 
type of expression could one expect to find a complete thought in such brief 
compass. In spite of the voluminous word index the reader will find consid- 
erable difficulty in locating any particular topic on which he wishes to 
consult the wisdom of the religious world. His imagination will be stirred 
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by the extraordinary variety of matters which can be brought together 
under the head of religion by the method used in this compilation; but the 
result is a complete miscellany without focus—diffusion barely escaping 
confusion. 

A brief essay, not always by an outstanding authority, precedes the section 
of quotations for each religion, and the book has an introduction by Rufus 
Jones. These serve to give a certain setting for the scattered quotations, but 
even so the final impression is one of terrific disparity between the different 
strands of material. Thus a saying from the Talmud, “Loans are preferable 
to almsgiving,” constitutes a strange companion to some of the mighty pas- 
sages of Isaiah, the tender Song of Songs or the more intimately spiritual 
Psalms. 

Miss Hawkridge’s attractively titled and copiously illustrated book is 
also a piece of unusually interesting writing. She sketches religious primi- 
tivism and contributes a rather interesting brief essay on ten historic reli- 
gions, seven Western, and three Eastern. Her primary clue to religion is 
anthropology. Without claiming to be an authority in the field, she has 
delved into many authorities and thought frankly and independently. She 
makes it clear that the book is “‘personal.’’ The average anthropologist 
would. be content to state his facts, while the present author expresses a 
philosophical or religious judgment on almost every page. Certain verdicts 
on Christianity will hardly be acceptable in many quarters. For example: 


A church, sailing upon the mythology which, like a great wave, swelled up 
over the teaching of Jesus, may feel let down when the wave recedes, and the 
basic sacrificial rite does not appeal or gives many people a distaste. It is faced 
with the problem of ministering to human life in an age of beginning science © 
that rejects the ancient imagination. Knowing the slow growth of the earth and 
the magnitude of the universe, people can no longer see value in cramping that ~ 
vastness into an ancient myth, or basing virtue upon a reinterpreted barbaric 
rite, and hanging one’s realities upon a branch of the golden bough. . . . 

There are two inherent difficulties in present-day Christianity. One is the | 
mythological base (which bothers some people more than others); and the 
second is the fact that the words of Jesus seem to have been intended as prepara- 


tion for life in another world, not this, and that few people now believe in that 
other world. 


Unity AND ReEuNION: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, by H. R. T. BrRANpRETH. Adam o 
Charles Black, London, r2s 6d. 

AN EcuMENIcAL BrstiocraPHy, compiled by Pau G. Macy. The American 

Committee for the World Council of Churches. $.r0. 

qe mark of the Brandreth bibliography, as set forth in the preface, is 

limitation. It deliberately excludes writings specifically related to “life 

and work,” and to “church, community, and state”’ problems, and confines 
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itself to “faith and order” topics. In brief, it is of Edinburgh and not of 
Oxford. 

Linguistically the list is also limited by the notorious inexpertness of the 
English in other languages than their own. Hence translations, when avail- 
able, are cited instead of original works. 

In contrast with the much longer Senaud bibliography of 1937, the Bran- 
dreth work is both more general and more specific. It is introduced by a 
brief but excellent interpretive account of major ecumenical movements, 

_ followed by a listing of official documents of recent ecumenical conferences, 
and documents relating to specific reunion schemes. No single source in 
_ English is so adequate at these points. One of the final sections presents a 
_ useful summary of general works, followed by a section on sermons on unity 
and reunion. Forty-two titles on prayers for unity cite welcome sources of 
this profound and much neglected aspect of the subject. ‘The main body of 
the book, however, is divided between Catholic and Protestant union 
efforts in specific directions. ‘The Catholic section is by far the longest, and 
lists the literature and negotiations between the two following groups: 
‘Roman-Orthodox; Orthodox-Old-Catholic; Anglican-Roman; Anglican- 
Orthodox; Anglican-Old-Catholic. The two Protestant sections are headed 
“Protestant-Anglican” and “Inter-Protestant,’—the latter cut to thirty-one 
titles. 

Annotations scattered through the text are helpful though somewhat 
uneven. The list of authors is full and illuminating, but the subject index 
appears rather skimpy. The book is a very valuable addition to our biblio- 
graphical resources in the field, and will prove an especially effective tool 
for studies with a predominantly Catholic orientation. In all, eleven hun-— 
dred and ninety works are cited. 

A little working ecumenical bibliography recently published by the 
American Committee for the World Council of Churches consists of a 
modest annotated list of 150 titles, largely from American sources. It is 
designed for non-professionals who keep asking for guidance in elementary 
reading and studies in ecumenicity. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A GROWING FELLOWSHIP 


Excerpts from Dr. Visser ’’t Hooft’s Annual Report 


GROWING fellowship is a fellowship which transforms the life of its 
A members and which is, in turn, deepened and intensified by the action 
‘of its members. An ecumenical movement which does not really affect the 
life of the churches, and which is satisfied with the gathering of the churches- 
as-they-are is bound to fail. . . . The World Council of Churches would, 
therefore, be untrue to its calling, if it became merely an organ of practical 
collaboration and theological conversation between churches which defend 
their sovereignty in the same way as national governments. ““To be the 
Church” means for the World Council to hold up constantly before the 
churches the image of the one holy apostolic Church, which contains a judg- 
ment and a promise for each church. 

How War Has Helped. How does the World Council emerge from the 
years of war? Only a provisional answer can be given, for we are too near to 
the situation to see all the factors involved in their true perspective. 

The first answer to this question is simply: the World Council still exists. 
That is by no means self-evident. For the frail and provisional structure 
which has been created did not seem to be able to stand much of a strain. 
And we cannot be thankful enough for the fact that we were allowed to con- 
tinue. Some of the reasons why this was possible are obvious. . . . The real 
reason lies in a less tangible but no less real happening, namely, that the 
great majority of the churches have during the war understood more deeply 
than in time of peace what their membership in the Una Sancta really 
meant. ‘That is why the lack of processes of propaganda and education did 
not really matter. ‘The Una Sancta propagated itself as the churches suffered 
from their isolation, struggled against racial and chauvinistic heresies and 
realized in a new and more insistent manner that the Church of Christ is one 
and universal. | 

Criticism Accepted. There is one further word to be said about the World 
Council of Churches in time of war. The World Council has been severely 
criticized because it has not spoken out in time of war as it ought to have 
spoken out about the issues involved and about the crimes which were being 
committed. Now it is possible to counter this criticism by saying that in 
several messages from Council leaders and officers, as also in the general line 
pursued in the Press Service and in the work for refugees, it has been made 
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very clear where the Council stood on the underlying issues. And it can be 
added that the Council as a whole was in such a provisional and precarious 
position that it could not do more than it has done. But these counter-argu- 
ments are not wholly convincing. The fact remains that the churches in the 
Council have not spoken out clearly and unitedly at a time when such a 
common voice was clearly demanded and that they have too easily accepted 
_ their own inability to speak out together. If then we have good reasons for 
gratitude for the way in which our movement has been led through the war, 
we have also strong reasons for humility and even repentance. Looking 
back over these last years we see that the World Council, as indeed the whole 
Church of Christ, has been under the judgment of God and that it is only 
allowed to live on in order that it may bring forth fruits of repentance. 


New Member Churches. At the present moment 88 churches have signi- 
fied their intention to become members. (Churches which accepted since 
the last report: The Methodist Church of South Africa, the Baptist Church 
of New Zealand, the Congregational Church of Australia and New Zealand, 
the Union of Protestant Evangelical Churches of Belgium). That is a very 
high percentage of the churches which have participated in the ecumenical 
. movement. (Oxford Conference: 120 churches; Edinburgh Conference: 123 
churches.) . . . It may well take some time before the Church of Russia as 
well as the other Orthodox Churches which face suddenly a completely 
changed situation will be ready to define their attitude to the World Coun- 
cil.. . . Anumber of the younger churches of Asia have already accepted 
membership in the World Council. But there are many more which ought 
~ to come in “on the ground floor.” A special study must, therefore, be made 
to decide which further churches in Asia, Africa, and the Pacific Islands 
should be invited. 


European Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid. Contributions to these 
objects have been very encouraging but there remain two burning ques- 
tions. Is the help which is being offered truly adequate? And will it be dis- 
tributed in a truly ecumenical way? 

As to the first our present impression is that the figures which the different 
giving churches are discussing are still far below the actual needs and do 
not yet reflect a full realization of the degree of destruction and the measure 
of opportunity in the European countries. In view of all that has to be built 
up and of all new openings for evangelization and service, the 55 to 60 mil- 
lion Swiss Francs ($15,000,000) which is the estimated present goal of the 
giving churches is not enough. And we hope that before long — when the 
full need becomes visible to all — it will be greatly increased. 

As to the question of distribution, it is to be expected that the ties already 
existing between the various communions will lead to much of the money 
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contributed being earmarked; this is worthy of encouragement and such 
earmarked funds will be welcomed. At the same time, there are two needs 
which ought not to be neglected. . . . But, there is also a considerable num- 
ber of urgent appeals which at times demand financial support within a 
matter of days; unless there is a pool from which the Department can draw 
quickly, large opportunities may be lost, and damage done which will cost 
much money to retrieve. Besides, it will be realized that it is the unear- 
marked money and the money which is spent across the lines of denomina- 
tional loyalty, which measure the extent and depth of our ecumenical spirit. 
Something new and of priceless import will enter our whole church life 
when Lutherans help Orthodox, Episcopalians help Reformed churches, 
Presbyterians help Lutherans, Reformed help Baptists and Baptists help 
Orthodox. Is there any limit in the criss-cross of sympathy and understand- 
ing and consequent assistance? Nay more, would this not mean a new day 
in our ecumenical relations, a day of high promise and large-hearted 
achievement? 

The Study Department. As the Study Department looks at the future, it 
takes its stand on the conviction that ecumenical study must help in clarify- 
ing the common message of the churches and band together the vital forces 
of Christendom in a constructive critique of contemporary society. But the 
great internal and environmental differences between the churches will 
oblige us henceforth to seek a still greater elasticity and breadth in the pro- 
gram, so as to make it more intimately related to the real needs of differ- 
ent regions and groups. Special efforts have to be made to get the laity and 
its concerns more adequately represented. And the thinking should be fol- 
lowed through to policy and action. Finally, if the future study work of the 
World Council is to be able to “deliver the goods,” two conditions will have 
to be fulfilled: first, the establishment of a whole net-work of national or 
regional centres of ecumenical thought and life, and, second, the enlarge- 
ment of the present study organs into an Ecumenical Study Centre or Insti- 
tute, adequately equipped in personnel and resources to co-ordinate and 
guide the interchange of experiences, convictions, and insights. 

Headquarters Budget. Regular meetings of our committees, travel and 
visits, publicity and education and especially the appointment of such badly 
needed staff members as an administrative secretary, another study secre- 
tary, a youth secretary — all these mean that a very considerable increase in 
the budget will have to be considered. The proposed increases would 
amount to Swiss Francs 118,500 ($28,200) and the total “Geneva” budget 
would then be of Sw. Fr. 250,000 ($59,630). That does not seem to be an 
exaggerated amount for the main centre of a movement which is the organ 
of collaboration of nearly ninety churches. 
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A NEW UNITY MOVEMENT INITIATED 


ee SIONS of the United Presbyterian and the Reformed Church 
in America appointed by their respective general bodies held an initial 
exploratory meeting in Pittsburgh the last week in September to consider 
a possible union of the two churches. Subcommittees were appointed to 
survey the objective conditions of the two churches and to compare doc- 
trines, polities, and practices. A fourth subcommittee on plan and pro- 
cedure is to recommend action which might be taken by the two general 
assemblies at their 1946 meetings in case they are willing to authorize formal 
negotiations for actual union. 


eA MESSAGE TO CHRISTIANS OF ALL LANDS 


HE Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America concurrently 
with the American Committee for the World Council of Churches and 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America recently adopted an 
address to Christians of all lands to express gratitude to God that “the night 
of war is past,” and in recognition of the sufferings of the Christian com- 
munities both in the belligerent and the victim nations. Rehearsing that 
through no merit of its own America has been spared “the devastation of 
our cities and countryside, the destruction of our churches, the desecration 
of our altars,” the address repudiates war settlements motivated by revenge 
or retaliation, asserts the universal duty of bringing the life of all nations 
into conformity with the divine imperatives of the Gospel, invokes all 
Christians to join in the spiritual reformation which will encompass the 
earth, and calls upon the members of the American churches not only to 
remember in prayer the hungry, homeless and destitute, but to contribute 
material substance in order that the sufferers may be restored to the bless- 
ings of God’s abundance. 
The address concludes: 


We proclaim again and yet again our citizenship in a kingdom that is without 
geographical or racial division. We are one in Christ and our prior allegiance is 
to Him whose we are and whom we serve. We desire at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to renew fellowship with our Christian brethren in all lands. Let those of 
us who say we are of Christ, whatever our race or nationality, demonstrate that 
neither war nor the aftermath of war is able to separate us from one another and 
from God. For this purpose we will welcome in our midst the coming of His 
ambassadors from those lands where only recently was heard the noise of battle, 
and from all other lands, both near and far, affected by the havoc of war. And, if 
desired, we will send our emissaries to the ends of the earth if, in so doing, we 
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may strengthen the bonds of Christian love within the family of God. Let us give 
ourselves to this ministry of reconciliation in the certain knowledge that God will . 
use us to the glory of His Church and for the redemption of the nations. 

And may grace, mercy and peace from God the Father, the Son and the Holy 7 
Spirit be with and guide us all, now and evermore. Amen. 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Negotiations between Congregationalists and Presbyterians 


LANS for church union between two or more of the Protestant denomi- 

nations of South Africa have been in the air since the early years of the 
century. The great extent of the country and its small white population, the 
heavy responsibility of large-scale missionary work, and the division of the 
land into so many language and racial groups, have forced the issue upon — 
us. Of some two million whites, approximately one-half are Afrikaans 
speaking, and are catered to by the Dutch Reformed Church and a number 
of smaller but related Reformed bodies. The English speaking population 
is served by all the usual denominations, of which the Church of the Prov- 
ince of South Africa (Episcopalian, in communion with the Church of Eng- — 
land, and predominantly High Church) and the Methodist are the largest. 
From the point of view of church union, the Baptists stand apart. This — 
leaves the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, who in this young country 
are probably closer to one another than in England or America. 

Definite negotiations for union between the two churches have been 
going on for the past dozen years, resulting in, the production of a Basis of 
Union which seems satisfactory, but has not yet been finally accepted by the 
two Assemblies. During the discussions, both Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists on the Joint Church Union Committee found somewhat to their 
surprise that their denominationalism, and that of the two constituencies, 
was stronger than had been anticipated, and that the question of the nature . 
of the church was obviously the main point of difference. At one time it 
began to look as though the conceptions were so divergent as to make union 
possible, but when attention was turned from theory to practice a different 
picture was unveiled. 

Owing to the similarity of conditions, the two churches had built up an 
organization which was approximately identical, but with different labels - 
attached to the various parts of the machinery, and it was the labels which 
were giving trouble. Moreover by turning our eyes to the wider picture, we 
found that distinctions which we valued did not exist outside the Anglo- 
Saxon world, and seemed to have little value when placed against the need 
of South Africa. In a Message to the Churches, the two Conveners said: 
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_ In our view there is a prime duty to have regard to the situation confronting 
the Christian church in South Africa. Historic divisions which in past centuries 
arose in Europe have no justification in South Africa. The tendency to divide has 
so increased among the converts of the younger churches as to constitute an 
_ offence in the eyes not only of Christians, but even of the outside world. Today 

when the Gospel itself is being attacked by a new and aggressive paganism, the 
call is being heard throughout the world for Christian bodies to unite for its 
defence and propagation. 


The situation is complicated by the racial position in South Africa, where 
there are some two million whites, nine million Africans, and half a mil- 
lion “Coloureds” (a technical term for the longstanding racial mixture of 
European, Hottentot, Malay, Asiatic and other elements dating from the 
days of slavery. These Coloureds are more advanced than many Africans, 
though many are illiterate. They speak largely Afrikaans, whereas the Afri- 
cans speak Suto, Xhosa, Tswana and Zulu). The Presbyterian Church has 
20,000 European members, and about 9,o00 Africans. The Congregational 


Union has 3,000 Europeans, 30,000 Coloured, and 9,000 Africans. Thus the - 


United Church would be balanced racially. Unfortunately, the Coloured 
Congregationalists, who to a certain extent dominate the Congregational 
Union, see that the Presbyterians have no Coloured work, and that in a 
United Church they would lose their important place. (In 1946, for the first 
time, a Coloured minister will be Chairman of the Congregational Union.) 
The European Presbyterians, on the other hand, are afraid of being 
swamped by the greatly increased number of non-Europeans. The African 
Congregationalists, too, would prefer to remain as they are, since the Afri- 
can likes the familiar ways, and is averse to change. 

Thus, the present position is that both Assemblies have declared their 
acceptance of the principle of union, a Basis of Union has been drawn up, 
but we shall have to develop the will to union before we can get much 
farther. It is to be hoped that now the war is over, attention will be given to 
this important aspect. 

GorpDon ABBOTT 


A NEW CHRISTIAN UNITY LECTURESHIP 


HE Disciples Divinity House of the University of Chicago recently 

announced the establishment of the William Henry Hoover Lecture- 
ship on Christian Unity. Mr. Hoover, a well known manufacturer of vac- 
uum cleaners, before his death in 1931 created a trust fund of $50,000, of 
which Dr. GC. C. Morrison, editor of the Christian Century, is president. 
The financial basis of the lectureship will be provided by this fund. The 
lectures will be given in Chicago for a week or ten days annually “by a 
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succession of the most distinguished authorities on this subject in any de- 
nomination and in any country” and will later be published in book form. 


A SIGNIFICANT DUAL MINISTRY 


aes pastorates of the Episcopal mission and the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church in Ashfield, Massachusetts became vacant at approximately 
the same time. The Rev. Philip H. Steinmetz, a Protestant Episcopal minis- 
ter, was appointed by Bishop Lawrence of Western Massachusetts vicar of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church and was later elected pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Church. Each church is to maintain its own separate wor- 
ship and organization under this unified pastoral oversight. Ashfield, with | 
a population of approximately 500, which has hitherto supported two Prot- 
estant churches, will now be practically united in the conduct of its church 
affairs. 

Replying to certain criticisms of his action in the matter, Bishop 
Lawrence has written, “These are the days which call for more than talk. 
The Church can ill afford to stand in judgment on the nations, or urge 
them to get together unless she herself does something to heal her own 
divisions.” 


FINANCING THE GERMAN CHURCH 


ISHOP Dibelius of Berlin has recently revealed that the Confessional 

Church secretly raised over two million marks annually during the 
war to pay the salaries of a thousand young ministers in training in forbid- 
den seminaries who were denied ordination by the Hitlerite authorities in © 
Prussia. 

For the future, Bishop Dibelius proposes that the German Protestant 
Church be permanently supported by voluntary offerings instead of by 
state-collected taxes. Owing to the desperate financial circumstances of the 
German people, however, he does not think that the change can be effected | 
immediately. ‘The Church cannot at once assume a financial burden now 
spread thinly over the whole nominally Christian population. 


OVERSEAS RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


CHOING somber statements now sounding from all quarters, Ameri- 
can representatives of the World Council of Churches now in Europe 
reveal that in certain areas virtually all children under two years of age are 
already dead, and warn that Berlin is already digging graves in expectation 
of seven times the normal number of deaths this winter. Dr. J. Hutchinson 
Cockburn, former moderator of the Church of Scotland, now head of the 
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World Council’s Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid in 
Geneva, has cabled: “Have had to change thinking with regard to material 
aid. Children must not die from hunger and cold this winter. Have known 
this job needed Church. American Church help imperative.” 

In view of the desperate situation, the World Council’s Department of 
Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid has created a special section for Ma- 
terial Aid, which has issued an appeal to the churches for the physical relief 
of Europe. The appeal reads in part: 


We do not propose that the churches assume any part of the responsibility 
which belongs to UNRRA and the military governments. We believe that these 
agencies must assume a much greater task of large-scale relief than they have yet 
undertaken, and be given increased financial support. We have come to the 
definite conclusion, however, that the churches must supplement the govern- 
mental program by special efforts of their own to give such assistance as they can, 

‘through their own channels, to those who will otherwise be unreached. 

In appealing to the churches to give physical relief to the suffering in Europe 
during the critical emergency of the coming winter we do not suggest that they 
make this a substitute for the program, already under way through the World 
Council of Churches, for rebuilding the shattered church life of the Continent. 
On the contrary, we urge with all the power at our command that the plans for | 
undergirding the churches of Europe in their distinctive evangelistic, educa- 
tional, and social work be pressed with the greatest vigor. We regard this pro- 
gram as fundamental to the spiritual life of Europe. But we ask that in addition 
to these plans there be a united effort at once to secure large quantities of food, 
clothing, bedding, vitamins, medicines, and other essentials for the maintenance 
of life, as an emergency measure for the winter that lies ahead. 


Apart from meeting the physical necessities of individuals and families, 
the Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid is aggressively 
carrying out well-conceived and strategic plans for the institutional recon- 
struction of the war-wrecked European churches. Its immediate objectives 
cover repairs of churches not badly damaged, the erection of temporary 
wooden structures for churches damaged beyond repair, and aid in the 
reopening of essential normal activities of the churches, including the sup- 
port of ministers, hospitals, orphanages, old people’s homes, and the like, 
together with youth centers; also emergency provision of literature and 
means of transportation. 

“Middle-term policies,” to mature within four or five years, cover more 
extensive repairs, to be carried out at a more leisurely pace. It includes 
also the reprinting of the Bible,the reopening of theological seminaries, etc. 
The policy of aid for this period is formulated as follows: full support for 
the first two years, then support tapering off not too steeply in the third to 
the sixth year, by which time it is expected that the growing strength of the 
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European churches will enable them to shoulder the full responsibility and 
release the outside assistance. 

Only in the period from five to fifteen years hence is it anticipated that 
the more seriously damaged church buildings can be permanently renewed _ 
and the undertaking of an expanding work begun. The Department points 
out the character of the need to which the churches of Europe will have — 
to minister. It will be an age of “many vehement oppositions and serious 
responsibility . . . such that weak and ill-equipped churches may only 
manage to linger on in impotence or may be swept away in the torrents of 
their day.” Financial plans of the Department are being carefully devel- 
oped to cover the entire short-term, middle-term and long-term policies as 
thus outlined. 


MEETING OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 


HE first formal meeting of the Provisional Committee of the World 

Council since the beginning of the second World War is announced for 
Geneva, February twenty-first to twenty-fourth, 1946. It will be preceded 
by a meeting of the International Missionary Council. It is expected that 
plans will be perfected for the holding of the first Assembly of the Council 
which will complete its organization. Countries represented on the Provi- 
sional Committee include England, France, Switzerland, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Denmark, the Netherlands, Russia, Scotland, 
Canada, and the United States. It is anticipated that the American dele- 
gation will consist of six members. 


NEW UNITY CONVERSATIONS 


ORMALLY authorized commissions of the Reformed Church in Amer- 

ica and the United Presbyterian Church have recently begun conversa- _ 
tions with reference to the possible union of these two denominations. © 
Several joint committees have been set up to explore various phases of the 
situation. After completion and discussion of their results the joint commis- 
sions will determine whether to ask the national bodies of the two churches 
to authorize the actual drafting of a plan of union. 


NINETY CHURCHES IN THIRTY-ONE COUNTRIES 


pees American office of the World Council is informed that late in 
November the Church in Norway applied for membership in the 
World Council. This application marks the ninetieth church to seek mem- 
bership, representing the thirty-first country. ; 
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MAJOR LUTHERAN FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


HE American section of the Lutheran World Convention has recently 

contributed $10,000 which will pay one-fifth of the cost of the World 
Council ecumenical headquarters in Geneva. It was also recently an- 
nounced that the Missouri Synod has appropriated $100,000 for the relief 
of deportees in Europe through the World Council of Churches. Goods 
will be purchased in Switzerland and distributed by church agencies. 


DUTCH GOVERNMENT CONSULTS CHURCH 
ON INDONESIA 


CCORDING toa Religious News Service dispatch of November twenty- 

eighth, the Dutch Government has made “‘an unprecedented request”’ 
_ that the Church in Holland express itself on the empire problem as relates 
to the conflict in Indonesia. 


ECUMENICAL DEPUTATION TO JAPAN 


N important deputation from the American churches to Japan has re- 
cently returned and made its first reports. The deputation’s visit sig- 
nalized the renewal of active ecumenical fellowship with the Japanese 
Christians and afforded opportunity for exchange of thinking as to the 
future of the Christian movement. 

The deputation was headed by Dr. Douglas Horton, Chairman of the 
American Committee for the World Council; with Dr. Walter Van Kirk of 
the Federal Council of Churches; Bishop James Baker, of the Methodist 
Church; and Secretary Luman Shafer of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Reformed Church in America. A formal report was rendered to the spon- 
soring bodies in New York on November twenty-seventh and a great public 
hearing occurred in St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, on November 
twenty-ninth. During the deputation’s stay in Japan Dr. Van Kirk gave 
several of his regular “Religion in the News” broadcasts from Tokyo. Mem- 
bers of the deputation had individual interviews with Emperor Hirohito 
and gained the impression that he was favorable to the free spread of 
Christianity in the Empire. Dr. Horton promises us an authoritative article 
on the results of the deputation for the Spring issue of CHRISTENDOM. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA 


é 1HE present status of the Church of Christ in China has recently been 
summarized in a report issued by its North American Advisory Com- 
mittee entitled, “A Venture in Church Union.” Organized nearly twenty 
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years ago, this church represents a union of churches resulting from the 
work of fourteen boards from the United States, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, New Zealand and Canada. Before the war it had over a thousand 
organized churches, one-third of which were self-supporting, and more 
than four hundred ordained ministers. The Church of Christ in China was 
divided into sixteen synods and eighty-seven district associates. 

Provisional headquarters have been maintained in Chengtu, Szechuan, 
during the war, with a branch in Shanghai operating as best it could in the 
occupied areas. The Church hopes now quickly to re-establish its normal 
processes and to increase the circle of uniting bodies. 


FORMAL REORGANIZATION OF THE GERMAN CHURCH 


EETING in Treysa near Cassel on August twenty-eighth to thirty- 

first some one hundred representatives of the churches formerly united 
in the German Evangelical Church effected a formal provisional reorganiza- 
tion under the title “Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany.’: The 
churches involved are Lutheran, Reformed and United, these including 
virtually all the major Protestant bodies except the Free Churches. 

The new organization sharply distinguishes itself from the older Federa- 
tion, which became entangled in Nazi ties. It is described as “going beyond 
federation but stopping short of amalgamation.” A provisional council of 
twelve was elected with Bishop Theophilus Wurm of Wurttemburg as 
chairman and Pastor Martin Niemdller as vice-chairman. Other members 
include Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, Hans Lilje, an underground leader 
of the German Student Christian Movement; the noted theologian, 
Pastor Hans Asmussen; Wilhelm Niesel of the Reformed Church, together 
with three laymen. Pastor Eugen Gerstenmaier, who was involved in the 
anti-Hitler plot of 1944, was elected general secretary for relief. Pastor 
Asmussen will be in charge of central administration with headquarters at 
Stuttgart, while Pastor Niemdller heads the Church’s ecumenical office. 
Among those present were ten pastors from the Russian zone of occupation. 

One of the first acts of the New Council of the Evangelical Church of 
Germany was to apply for membership in the World Council of Churches. 
The epochal meeting of this Council with representatives of the World 
Council on October eighteenth and nineteenth is fully documented in Dr. 
Visser : Hooft’s profoundly moving and illuminating report found on 
page 128. 


The formal declaration of the Council of the new German Church on 
this occasion follows: 


The Council of the Protestant Church in Germany, in its meeting on-October 


eighteenth and nineteenth in Stuttgart, greets the representatives of the World 
Council of Churches. 
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We are all the more grateful for this visit as we know ourselves to be with our 
people in a great company of suffering, but also in a great solidarity of guilt. 
With great pain do we say: through us has endless suffering been brought to 
many peoples and countries. What we have often borne witness to before our 
congregations, that we declare in the name of the whole Church. True, we have 
struggled for many years in the name of Jesus Christ against a spirit which has 
found its terrible expression in the National Socialist regime of violence, but we 
accuse ourselves for not witnessing more courageously, for not praying more 
faithfully, for not believing more joyously, and for not loving more ardently. 

Now a new beginning is to be made in our churches. Grounded on the Holy 
Scriptures, directed with all earnestness on the only Lord of the Church, they 
now proceed to cleanse themselves from influences alien to the faith and to set 
themselves in order. Our hope is in the God of grace and mercy, that he will use 
our churches as his instruments and will give them authority to proclaim his 
word and to make his will obeyed among ourselves and among our whole people. 

That in this new beginning we may be aware of our wholehearted unity with 
the other churches of the ecumenical fellowship fills us with deep joy. 

We hope in God that through the common service of the churches the spirit 
of violence and revenge which again today tends to become powerful may be 
brought under control in the whole world and that the spirit of peace and love 
wherein alone tortured humanity can find healing may gain the mastery. 

So in an hour in which the whole world needs a new beginning we pray: “Venz 
Creator Spiritus.” 


(Signed) 
Landesbishop D. Wurm Pastor Asmussen 
Landesbishop D. Meiser Pastor Niemoller, D.D. 
Superintendent Hahn Landesoberkirchenrat Dr. Lilje 
Bishop Dr. Dibelius Superintendent Held 
Prof. Dr. Smend Pastor Niesel 
Stuttgart, October 19, 1945. Dr. Heinemann 


A GLANCE INTO ECUMENICAL HISTORY 


HE briefest glance into history serves to remind one that current prog- 

ress in unity is based on long-term trends. In the swirl of conflicting 
tendencies, some divisive, some unitive, it is good to get the steadying sense 
of historic continuity. 

Since the earliest events of the nineteenth century, interdenominational 
co-operation has been going on on no small scale—in the publishing and 
circulation of the Scripture and of tracts, in the promotion of frontier Sun- 
day Schools, in church extension and in foreign missions. A more home- 
spun and indigenous unifying influence was the frontier revival, which im- 
pressed upon pioneer churches 


a common pattern of religious life and common religious symbolism. A camp 
meeting was an early form of denominational co-operation, in which Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Baptist preachers united. The conversions which took 
place, whether in response to Calvinist preaching or Arminian appeals, were of 
the same type. The hymns . . . the prayers, the symbols of heaven and hell. ... 
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were not those of any special group. (Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, 
the Baptists, p. 64.) 


These experiences, in spite of their sectarian deviations, wrought a common 
religious tendency in the churches dominated by the distinctive American 
temper. 

The plea for organic unity as inherent in the idea of the church, voiced 
from early in the century by the Disciples of Christ, was the theological 
version of these frontier experiences. 

In 1838 the Society for the Promotion of Christian Union was founded 
in New York, the first comprehensive movement of its sort in national 
history. Its directors were drawn chiefly from the north and east, but in- 
cluded a Presbyterian from Virginia; a Methodist and Lutheran from South 
Carolina, and a Bishop of the Moravian church from Salem, North Caro- 
lina. In all there were eleven Presbyterians; four Methodists; four Congre- 
gationalists; three Baptists; two Protestant Episcopalians, and one each of 
the German Reformed, Moravian and Associated Reformed churches. ‘The 
single director from the West was Rev. Asa Turner, the famous home 
missionary pioneer of Denmark, Iowa. 

The immediate occasion of the organization of the Society was the publi- 
cation in the previous year by Dr. Samuel Schmucker, professor in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, Pa., of an appeal “‘affection- 
ately addressed to the American churches of every denomination,” attached 
to which was a Plan of Union—in many respects more comprehenstve and 
substantial than any which has been promulgated since. 

Schmucker proposed that the respective denominations retain their exist- 
ing identity, organization, and customs, but that they should permit their 
members to hold theological views professed by any one of them. Thus, if a 
Presbyterian adopted a Methodist theology, he should not be disciplined, 
and vice versa. Schmucker, indeed, offered a common creed called “An 
Apostolic Protestant Confession” made up of “a selection of those articles 
from the existing creeds of the prominent Protestant churches in which all 
can agree,” plus the Apostles’ Creed. This composite document was be- 
lieved to represent a real theological consensus. There was to be free sacra- 
mental, ministerial and ecclesiastical communion among the “Confeder- 
ated Churches,” symbolized in any community by annual joint commun- 
ion services. “The principle of co-operation regardless of sect’? was to be 
adopted in all matters pertaining to “the common cause of Christianity”; 
and not relating to the peculiarities of the several denominations. By this 
Schmucker meant specifically that printing and circulation of the Bible and 
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religious tracts, and educational work and church extensions should be 
_ undertaken interdenominationally. 

Specifically, missionaries going to foreign lands would ‘‘use and profess 
no other creed than the Bible and the annexed Apostolic Protestant Con- 
_ fession,” connected with whatever church government and form of worship 
they preferred. “For the sake of our bleeding Saviour our sectarian divi- 
sions ought not to be transplanted to heathen lands.” 

Schmucker felt that gradually unity of the churches in name would be 
established on the basis of the common creed, and that the present denomi- 
nations. would come to be described as the Baptist Branch, Lutheran’ 
Branch, etc. The formal governing body, or regular meetings of the Con- 
federated Churches in their corporate capacity were not provided for, 
Schmucker saying that they were not a necessary part of Christian union. 
What Schmucker called “highly respectable and influential brethren,” in 
all parts of the country, expressed adherence to the scheme, and local auxi- 
liaries for the promotion of Christian union began to be formed in numer- 
ous communities. Perhaps the most realistic welcome to the plan came from 
the frontier, as voiced by Asa Turner in the following words: 


Unless something can be done to unite the scattered followers of the Lamb 
here in the far West, many years of toil and labor and effort by “the few” will not 
restore Zion’s walls, which have been thrown down by an explosion of hyper- 
orthodoxy, or bring the public mind into a state so favorable to receive the 
gospel as before. One feature of the plan would be like the waters of salvation to 
the little villages and sparse populations of the West, viz.: “Let all evangelical 
denominations agree to send no more ministers to one spot than the wants of 
the people demand.” In little villages of from one to two thousand inhabitants, 
it is not uncommon to see from four to six ministers! These find a meagre support 
from hearers, and must fan the sectarian flame much of the time to retain their 
footing. You know what would be the natural fruit of such a course of procedure; 
of course many other places lie desolate because ministers cannot be had. Your 
plan would add one-third to our efficient laborers. 


Later, with the up-surge of the Christian spirit, the current on which the 
founders of this Society relied ran more feebly but never ceased to flow. Re- 
cent ecumenical progress in the United States is thus profoundly based on 
long-term tendencies which have never left the conscience and aspiration of 
the nation without a witness to the conviction that the Church is and must 


be one. 


APPENDIX 


REPORT ON THE VISIT OF A DELEGATION FROM THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES TO GERMANY 


1. Preparations. In their meetings at London and New York in April 
and May, 1945, members of the Provisional Committee had expressed the 
strong desire that as soon as possible contacts should be established with 
those leaders of the Church in Germany who had rendered a clear witness 
and who had not repudiated ecumenical convictions and principles. In the 
early summer the churches of the Netherlands proposed that the first dele- 
gation to go should be one of the churches of countries which had been 
occupied. Pastor Boegner and Bishop Berggrav agreed with this plan and 
it was hoped that a small group of delegates from Norway, France and Hol- 
land should go as soon as possible. The technical preparations were, how- 
ever, more difficult than had been anticipated. At the end of August the 
‘Treysa Conference was held which put the leadership of the Protestant 
Church in Germany in the hands of men who had taken a clear stand with 
regard to national socialism. In view of this development it seemed im- 
perative that as soon as possible a more representative delegation from the 
World Council should meet with the new Council of the German Church, 
and when information came that that Council would have its first session 
in Stuttgart on October 18th, it was decided to send the most representative 
group that could be brought together. The persons invited to participate 
were: 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, now on leave with the World Council of Churches; 

The Bishop of Chichester, who came with messages from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, from the Free Church leaders and from the British Council — 
of Churches; 

Dr. Alphons Koechlin, President of the Swiss Protestant Church Federa- 
tion; 

Professor Hendrik Kraemer, representing the Netherlands Reformed 
Church; 

Pastor Pierre Maury, representing Pastor Marc Boegner as chairman of 
the French Protestant Federation; 

Dr. S.C. Michelfelder, Commissioner in Geneva of the American Section 
of the Lutheran World Convention; 

Dr. Reidar Hauge, representing Bishop Berggrav [of Norway]; 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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The purpose of the delegation was to have a frank discussion with the 
leaders of the Protestant Church in Germany in order to remove existing 
obstacles to fellowship and to arrive, if possible, at the resumption of full 
ecumenical relationships. 

It did not prove easy to get the necessary permissions from the Allied 
authorities and until the last few days before the meeting it remained un- 
certain whether the problem of permits and of transport could be solved 
in time. We owe it very especially to the work of the Rev. Stewart Herman 
and the friendly collaboration of Pastor Marcel Sturm, Head of the French 
- Protestant Chaplaincy Service, that these problems were solved in time for 
all except one member of the delegation. 

2. Before the Meeting. The delegates who came from Switzerland, Dr. 
Koechlin, Dr. Cavert, Dr. Michelfelder and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, were met 
by Colonel Sturm at the Swiss border and brought to Baden-Baden where 
they met Pastor Pierre Maury. The whole group were guests of General 
Koenig. The twenty-four hours in Baden-Baden proved a most helpful time 
to prepare for the meetings in Stuttgart. The members of the delegation 
proved of one mind on the main questions. It was agreed that in order to 
make relations of full confidence between the German Church and the 
other churches possible, it would be necessary to have some expression from 
the German Church as to its attitude to the acts which had been committed 
in the name of the German nation. On the other hand it was also agreed 
that it would be impossible to present this desire as a condition, for that 
would mean that the declaration to be given by German church leaders 
would not have the character of true spontaneity; and it was, therefore, 
decided that the first approach would be to say that the delegation had come 
to re-establish fraternal relationships but that there were still obstacles to 
be removed. 

Before leaving Baden-Baden, the members of the delegation were re- 
ceived by the Governor of the French Zone and discussed with him several 
problems concerning the situation of the German Church in that territory, 
and concerning the reconstruction of church life. The Governor showed 
very deep interest and accepted the various proposals and suggestions which 
were made in this connection. 

The delegation then proceeded to Stuttgart. On October 17th, several 
meetings were held about reconstruction matters with Dr. Gerstenmaier 
and other leaders of the Hilfswerk of the German Church. In the after- 
noon the first contact took place with Bishop Wurm. Owing to the difficulty 
of postal relations Bishop Wurm had not been aware that such a large dele- 
gation was coming, but he was extremely glad to see the delegates. 

In the evening an opening service in the Markuskirche was held. At that 
moment Dr. Kraemer arrived also. Bishop Wurm in opening the service 
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addressed a word of warm welcome to the delegation. He paid a special trib- 
ute to the Bishop of Chichester. He said that it was a great thing to know 
that Christians of other countries, including those who had suffered greatly, 
have not given up their faith in the unity and fellowship of the Church. 
This meant that Christians in Germany were not alone. He recalled the 
struggle of the Confessing Church and said that a time may come again — 
when Christians in Germany will have to decide whether they want to obey 
God more than man. The next speaker was Pastor Niemédller who spoke 
with remarkable force. He read a passage from Jeremiah 14 and said that - 
this complaint was now the daily bread of Christians in Germany. Even in 
the Church it was not yet sufficiently understood that the last twelve years 
had been a visitation from God. It was not good enough to blame the Nazis. 
The Church had also to confess its guilt. Would the Nazis have been able 
to do what they had done if church members had been wholly faithful? A 
Gestapo man had asked him—and it had been a great joy to him to hear it—: 
“Why have the churches in all these years of war not prayed for victory?” 
But the Church had not spoken out sufficiently and that could not be re- 
paired. It was not only because of the bad Nazis, but also because of the 
failure of the Christians that such tremendous suffering had been caused 
through the German occupation in Poland, Holland, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Norway, Greece, and other countries. Repentance would have to 
express itself in willingness to bear each other’s burden. One hope left was 
that a new day could be prepared by men who had the love of Christ in their 
hearts. Bishop Dibelius from Berlin spoke next and painted a grim picture 
of the situation in Eastern Germany. It was estimated that, unless a great 
change would come, five times as many people would die from hunger in 
the next six months as had been lost on the German side in the whole world 
war. In some regions the children under two years of age were practically 
all dead. In addition the agricultural reform meant a radical revolution in 
the whole structure of life and brought tremendous hardship with it. It 
would seem that according to God’s opinion “we had not yet learned 
enough.” Faith, however, teaches that though God can be hard his purpose 
is a purpose of salvation. The curse of our time is that men try to counter 
violence by violence. Violence can only be overcome by love. 

On the morning of the 18th, the Council of the German Church held its 
first meeting and the World Council delegates worked again on questions 
of reconstruction. In the early afternoon, Colonel Dawson, the military 
Governor of Wurttemberg, gave a,reception to the German church leaders 
and the World Council delegation. ‘The Colonel expressed his deep interest 
in the discussions which would take place. 

3. The First Meeting. Later in the afternoon the first meeting between 
the Council of the German Church and the ecumenical delegation was 
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held. All members except one of the Council of the German Church were 
present. Unfortunately the Bishop of Chichester had not yet arrived because 
of transport difficulties and Dr. Reidar Hauge from Norway was not pres- 
ent either. Some religious officers of the occupation army, who had desired 
_ to take part in the meeting, graciously consented to leave the Council and 
_the delegation to meet without the presence of uniforms. 

Bishop Wurm opened the meeting. He said that German church leaders 
had long looked forward to the possibility of an open and frank discussion. 
_ He referred to the present situation in Germany and said that national- 
socialism was now bankrupt. It was, however, very regrettable that, owing 

to some of the procedures of the occupation armies, many were already 
beginning to say that the grim picture which the Nazis had painted of the 
results of German defeat was now proving to be true. This meant that the 
readiness to recognize guilt which had been quite strong at first was weak- 
ened and that the word of the Church which spoke of repentance was not 
as widely accepted today as it was a few months ago. There is already some 
criticism of the Church as taking the side of the occupying powers; it had 
been assumed that they would represent Christian nations and policies. But 
many now think that Christianity does not seem to have any influence on 
politics. In this way great opportunity for the re-Christianization of the 
people is being missed. It should now be clearly proclaimed that one can- 
not govern nations without the Sermon on the Mount. We must get out of 
the vicious circle of revenge breeding revenge. The German nation ought, 
therefore, not merely to go back to the time before national-socialism, but 
much further and get away from the policies of conquest and power. It 
ought to look critically at Frederick the Great and Bismarck. The nation 
had to learn to concentrate on the works of peace rather than on the works 
of war. He appealed to the delegation to help so that this process should not 
be hindered. It was a great thing that in our delegation we could manifest 
the unity of Christians, including those from countries which had gone 
through terrible sufferings. 

On behalf of the delegation Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said that they had come 
as a delegation from the ecumenical movement and especially from the 
World Council of Churches. At the same time, however, the members rep- 
resented their own churches. They also had greatly looked forward to this 
hour of re-establishing of fraternal contact. The purpose of the delegation 
was to arrive at relations of true confidence. In this they were being 
helped by the memories of ecumenical relations with Christians of Ger- 
many in the past. They wished very especially to express their gratitude 
for all the struggle of the Confessing Church had meant to the other 
churches and to the ecumenical movement. The churches in other coun- 
tries which had had to fight national-socialism owed a great debt to the 
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Confessing Church in Germany. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft recalled that for many 
years official contacts between the German Church and the ecumenical 
movement had been impossible, but that personal contacts had always been 
maintained. He recalled the sacrifices that had been made in order to keep 
these contacts when this was very dangerous, and mentioned especially the 
name of Dietrich Bonhoeffer who had died for this cause. Now the time had 
come to resume full relationship for the World Council needed the witness 
of the Church in Germany. It desired to help the Church in Germany in its 
work of re-Christianizing the German nation and in its work of relief 
toward the suffering. The relationships were now greatly facilitated by the 
fact that the leadership of the German Church was in the hands of men who 
had stood for the freedom of the Word of God and for the exclusive sub- 
mission of the Church to its Lord. There were, however, still obstacles to be 
removed and questions to be answered. It should be avoided that misunder- 
standings should continue to poison the ecumenical atmosphere for many 
years. Bishop Wurm had asked the German church leaders to help the other 
churches to help the German Church. 

Pastor Asmussen said that what had to be cleared up had to be cleared up 
between God and Christians of Germany. This had to be done without 
concern for consequences. He had decided years ago that in the first mo- 
ment when he would meet brothers from the other churches he would say 
to them: “I have sinned against you as a member of my nation because I 
have not shown more courage.”’ Precisely because he loved his own people 
he could not say that what had happened in the occupied countries was not 
his business. He knew that this kind of confession could be misunder- 
stood, but that was a secondary consideration. He had also much on his 
heart concerning injustice in the present situation, but the first word to 
have said now was a word of repentance. How the others would use this 
word, that was a matter in which the love of Christ would guide them. This 
was not an hour for clever diplomacy, but for “foolishness” in Christ. 

Pastor NiemOller said that the voice of the conscience of the German 
Protestant Church should now speak. The church that is now beginning to 
emerge in Germany, which has been born in the Confessing Church and 
which now takes its first steps is a church which realizes that together with 
the nation it has been on the wrong road. It knows therefore that it shares 
in the guilt and prays that God may forgive that guilt. This forgiveness 
must be the new source of power in the church. And this forgiveness must 
lead the church back into the fellowship of the Una Sancta, so that all 
together they could create something new in the world. He underlined the 
importance of helping to create a situation in which this process of seeking 
the forgiveness of God could really become effective and finished by say- 
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ing: “Help us to make sure that this blessing may not be taken away because 
the confession of guilt is not taken seriously!” 

Pastor Niesel spoke along the same line and emphasized that precisely 
the most active fighters in the Confessing Church had felt most deeply the 
inadequacy of the witness in the guilt of the nation. 

Dr. Kraemer spoke about his own church which had suffered and strug- 
eled much. Church leaders in Holland had often said to each other: When 
will we again be able to speak and pray with our German fellow-Christians? 
‘They had felt that there were great difficulties in the way. There was no 
hatred among Christians in Holland. Those who have suffered much have 
learned to be merciful in their judgment and are not embittered. The 
Church had fought against hatred although there was really enough reason 
for hatred. He also hoped that they could all talk together as standing 
before God and as having the common task of re-Christianizing Europe. He 
had heard with deep emotion what Pastor Asmussen and Pastor Niemoller 
had said. He understood this to mean as a call, also to his own church, that 
they could only live from and in the forgiveness of sins. It could not be a 
matter of commercial traffic, with some saying so much if others said so 
much; in the light of what had been said the other churches could now say 
to the German Church that they were ready to accept their full responsi- 
bility for what happened in Germany. They would be able to say: “We 
have heard the voice of the conscience of the Church in Germany.” And 
that was a reason for great gratitude. 

Dr. Koechlin described the situation of the Swiss Churches which were in 
danger of an attitude of spectatorship since they have not suffered them- 
selves. The words which the German church leaders had spoken would, 
however, have a great significance for the Swiss Churches too, since Switz- 
erland had felt very acutely the menace of national-socialism. Dr. Koechlin 
said that thanks to the action of Karl Barth a certain change in attitude to 
the German people had come. Certain people were afraid that contact 
would be re-established too easily and that sufferings of European nations 
would be forgotten too quickly. Therefore, it would be important to be 
able to say that the words that had been spoken by the German church 
leaders represented the unanimous conviction of the whole Council of the 
German Church. He hoped that the German Church would accept the 
invitation to join the World Council and that two or three representatives 
of the German Church would participate in the February meeting of the 
Provisional Committee. 

Pastor Asmussen said that he understood that the ecumenical delegation 
would like to have a definite declaration from the Council of the German 
Church and he proposed that the Council should take a decision on such 
a declaration in its evening meeting. This proposal was accepted. 
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The remaining time was consecrated to a discussion of the church prob- 
lems in Eastern Germany. Bishop Dibelius described how difficult things 
became for the Church as German communists took over the responsible 
positions in government. This became especially clear in the realm of reli- 
eious education in school. A full report was also given about the situation 
in Silesia which was described as the only part of Eastern Germany where 
there is still a more or less organized Protestant Church. But the Church — 
in Silesia is fighting for its life and the pressure from the Polish government 
is constantly growing. It was stated that the representatives of the Polish 
Protestant Church were simply following the directives of their govern- 
ment without true concern for the interest of the remaining Protestant Ger- 
man Church. A full report was also given on the situation in the Sudeten- 
land. There also the fate of the German Protestant Church is most uncer- 
tain. The Czech Brethren Church has helped as much as it could, but the — 
Czechoslovakian Church has tried to exploit the situation for its own profit. 

Dr. Cavert said that American Christians had little knowledge of the ~ 
conditions that had just been described. ‘They would be ready to do what- | 
ever they could to ameliorate conditions and to secure help for those that 
were suffering. Dr. Koechlin and Dr. Michelfelder described the plans of 
the World Council to bring also material aid to Eastern Europe. Bishop 
Wurm said that the catastrophe of Protestantism in Eastern Germany was 
comparable to the destruction of the Church in North Africa by Moham- 
medanism. 

4. Second Meeting. The second meeting between the ecumenical dele- 
gation and the Council of the German Church took place on the morning 
of October 19th. In addition to those who had taken part in the first meet- — 
ing the Bishop of Chichester was present. 

Bishop Wurm read the text for the day and spoke of our common depend- 
ence on the grace of God. He welcomed very warmly the Bishop of Chi- 
chester and led in prayer. 

Pastor Asmussen said that the Council of the German Church had unani- | 
mously accepted a declaration which he read (see page 124). He added 
that the Council would be very glad to send Bishop Wurm and Pastor 
Nieméller as their representatives to the meeting of the Provisional Com- | 
mittee in February. 

Pastor Maury said that speaking as a member of the Reformed Church of 
France he was deeply touched in his conscience by the declaration that had 
been read. It was not an easy matter to speak in such a way. In fact it was 
only easy in the sense that all that we did for Jesus Christ was easy. ‘The ecu- 
menical delegation desire to accept this message without Pharisaism. Now 
that this word had been spoken it was easier to accept the fact that the poi- 
son of Hitlerism had flown over the fortress of Germany into so many other 
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countries. The German church leaders had spoken of their disappointment 
about the fact that the Western powers had not brought more justice. But 
“no nation was just. Everywhere the Church was in a fighting position. 
Moreover justice had been undermined everywhere by Hitlerism. Worse 
even than the losses through concentration camps and prisons was this 
heritage which Hitlerism had left. But in the light of the declaration of the 
German Church the other churches would be helped to carry on their 
struggle for justice, also for Germany. They were unable to take away all 
the suffering and misery, but it would make a great difference to know that 
they could now live together as brothers in forgiveness. The other churches 
should not say: “Now the Germans at last repented!” but rather take the 
German declaration as a call to renewal of Christian life and to a common 
consecration to the task of re-Christianizing Europe. 

Bishop Wurm expressed the gratitude that this word had come from 
a brother from France and referred to the strong impression which General 
de Gaulle’s sympathetic attitude had made when he recently met with 
German pastors in the French Zone. Bishop Wurm said that the one hesi- 
tation that had been felt in the Council was that its declaration might be 
misunderstood and used in a wrong way. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said that it was now the responsibility of the other 
Churches and the World Council to make sure that the declaration would 
not be abused. The Bishop of Chichester spoke of his great joy of being at 
last face to face with his German brothers and brought greetings from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Free Churches, and the British Council of 
Churches. The latter hopes to send its own delegation in the near future. 
The Bishop had come to them as a brother in Christ and as an old friend 
of the Confessing Church. He had never felt, during the war, that they were 
separated from each other in spirit. At Faroe and Oxford the ecumenical 
movement had expressed its solidarity with the Confessing Church in 
Germany. The losses of the Confessing Church were the losses of the whole 
ecumenical movement. The Bishop mentioned especially Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer. The whole fellowship has learned from the witness of the German 
Church. Christians in Britain had been stirred deeply by the cruelties com- 
mitted during the war, but they were now stirred by the cruelties in Eastern 
Germany. He wanted to find out how they could best help in the situation. 
In inviting the German church leaders to send a delegation to Britain the 
Bishop added that the War Cabinet had accepted in principle that this 
would be allowed. The Bishop believed that in united loyalty to Christ the 
churches should now work together for a just and peaceful order. It was a 
matter of life and death whether the World Council of Churches would 
become a reality. The churches must take a vital interest in international 
and social affairs and render clear witness in that realm. 
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Bishop Wurm thanked the Bishop of Chichester for this message. 

Pastor Asmussen announced that the Council of the German Church had 
decided to accept the invitation to join the World Council of Churches. Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft expressed the gratitude of the delegation for this decision. 
He referred to the fact that Bishop Marahrens had been the German repre- 
sentative in the Provisional Committee and asked whether it was now un- | 
derstood that a new situation had been created since the Council of the 
German Church desired to send Bishop Wurm and Pastor Niemdller to 
the Provisional Committee meeting. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft also said that in 
ecumenical circles it was regretted that Bishop Marahrens had not resigned. 

Bishop Wurm said that the Council of the German Church had no ob- 
jection against the statement of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. He explained that the 
Council also regretted that Bishop Marahrens had not resigned in spite of 
the suggestion that was made to him. 

Dr. Michelfelder spoke of the difficulty of being a Christian belonging to 
a nation which was also the occupying power. He spoke of the prayers that 
had been regularly uttered in his Church for the Confessing Church and 
said that we felt at this moment it was clear that these prayers had been 
heard. 

5. Conclusions. In addition to the official meetings a number of smaller 
meetings were arranged in which members of the ecumenical delegation 
discussed various common concerns with members of the Council of the 
German Church. Very special attention was given to the reconstruction 
problems. A special meeting was held with the Hilfswerk of the German 
Church and various decisions were taken about collaboration between the 
World Council and the Hilfswerk. The Bishop of Chichester on one hand 
and the American delegates on the other promised to take up a number of 
urgent problems concerning material aid for Eastern Germany with head- 
quarters of the respective armies. Discussions also took. place concerning 
the future of Christian youth movements in Germany, concerning missions 
and concerning common service to prisoners of war. 

After the meeting the American delegates went to Frankfurt with Dr. 
Kraemer, while the other members of the delegation returned to Baden- 
Baden. ‘The Bishop of Chichester and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft had again a full 
conversation with the Governor of the French zone and met with a number 
of the leading officials.* 

The undersigned desires to conclude this report with a word of very 
deep gratitude to the members of the delegation for the remarkable Way in 
which they have all collaborated in bringing about the result which is an 
answer to our common prayers. WA. Vissenapieicene 
Geneva, Oct. 23, 1945. 


*The American delegates during their stay in Frankfurt had unhurried consultations with the 
American military authorities. 


